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A CITY OF THOROSEALED 


HOMES 






















OAK RIDGE, TENN. 





FAR 
AS THE EYE 
CAN SEE 


Individual masonry homes and 
apartment buildings of this vast proj- 
ect, deployed over thousands of acres 


of virgin timber lands, are protected 


with THOROSEALED exterior walls. 


i 


Why are Architects, Field Engineers 
and Many Large Contractors 
Pleased with Results? 


As one contractor states: ‘‘We get 
the best and most satisfactory results 


at reasonable cost when we use 


THOROSEAL.”’ 
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Specify... Mhoroseal 


TO KEEP WATER OUT 
OF MASONRY WALLS 


STANDARD DRY 


BOX X, NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Get our 20-page brochure 
pictorially describing in 
detail "HOW TO DO IT”. 
It's yours for the asking! 


WALL PRODUCTS 
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ALWINTITE. 


ALUMINUM WINDOWS 
help you to LOWER RENTS! 


There’s no mystery about the economy of Alwintite double-hung 
and casement windows. 





Housing Authorities all over the country are cashing in on it. 


There's no painting with Alwintite! No replacements! An absolute 
minimum of repairs and servicing expense! Big savings on fuel 
bills! Fast, cost-cutting, one man installation! 


The estimates of one big city Housing Authority show that the an- 
nual savings on just two of these items, painting and fuel, amount to 
$2.64 per opening! 


In even the smallest units this means a saving of from $20 to $25 
per year! 


Every Alwintite window is soundly constructed, expertly designed. 
Only strong extruded sections of the best aluminum alloys are used. 
Draftproof stainless steel weatherstripping is built in all-around. 
Not surprising that these wonder windows will serve you for the 
life of the building! They can’t stick, warp, rust, or rot, ever! 


Let us give you all the facts and figures on Alwintite, its fast delivery, 
easy installation, economical upkeep. You can choose from 4 styles, 
25 sizes of double-hung windows with screens and storm sash to fit. 
Also picture and mullion windows as well as Alwintite casements 
in standard and special sizes. 


@SEND TODAY FOR THIS 
FREE BOOKLET! 
Prepared especially for 
Housing Authorities, this 
fact-full 16-page booklet 
can be of real value in help- 
ing you to lower rents. Just 
write to: General Bronze 
Corporation, Alwintite Di- 
vision, Dept. JH-4, Stewart 
Avenue, Garden City, N. Y. 





@ At right: Truax Park Apartments, Madison, 
Wisc., built for the Madison Housing Authority. 
1260 Alwintite double-hung windows with storm 
sash and half screens were used in this project. 
Architect: Weiler & Strang, Madison, Wisc. Con- 
tractor: J. H. Findorff & Son, Inc., Madison, Wisc. 
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Shades of Robin Hood! 


Aaeniing Wo Sherwood Forest! 





N this Sherwood Forest, a residential subdivision of Mem- 

phis, Tennessee, there’s a buzz of activity these days 
Here, smart, modern homes—some still in the process of 
construction — line the streets which bear the names of 
such legendary characters as Robin Hood, Friar Tuck and 
Little John. But these quaint street names are about the 
only connection with the Sherwood Forest of old for 
this new residential district is as modern as tomorrow. All 
houses have central heating. And they are equipped with 
the latest features and conveniences including both 
American-Standard Heating Equipment and Plumbing Fix- 
tures. 


The idea for the development of Sherwood Forest was 
conceived by builder Herbert W Morton He designed the 
cheerful, distinctive houses to market in the price range 
from $6,500 to $12,000. During the period 1946-1949, 352 
houses were erected . . . and promptly sold According to 
Mr. Morton, American-Standard Heating Equipment and 
Plumbing Fixtures were an important factor in creating the 
enthusiastic demand for these homes 


The long-lasting quality of American-Standard products 
has created wide public acceptance throughout the country. 
American-Standard products will help make satisfied tenants 
—and management—when installed in the dwellings under 
your control. And whatever the size or requirements of the 
project, you will find just the heating equipment and plumb- 
ing fixtures you need in the complete American-Standard 
line. Ask your Heating and Plumbing Contractor for de- 
tails. American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 
P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


American-Standard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 
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HOUSING SURVEYS— APPRAISALS 


Comprehensive analyses of population, family income, properties, 
neighborhoods, and site selection — in large or small cities or 





communities. Heed 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATES Population, 
12 East 41st Street New York 17, New York PY aye | 
Dilapidation 
Studies 
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HARRISON, BALLARD & ALLEN 


HOUSING AND PLANNING CONSULTANTS 


123 EAST 77th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


REGENT 7-6905 











HOUSING SURVEYS 


Speed, Accuracy. Experience, a Complete Service, with Public 
Housing Administration Acceptance, plus Lower Costs are advan- 
tages you get when you employ Gould, Brown & Sumney for your 
Housing studies. Wire, write, or phone for complete information, 
no obligation, of course, 


GOULD, BROWN & SUMNEY, INC. 


Housing and Market Research Surveys 
Howarp L. BENN e@ Donatp J.Goutp e Henry O. Gress 
321 Plymouth Court - Chicago 4 


Phone: WAbash 2-7604 aa-Ve ESTATE 
RESEARCH 
ole) 410) 7-Wele), 
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HOUSING STUDIES 
. James C. Downs, Jr. 


{ ECONOMICAL- AUTHORITATIVE President 


The ERA, selected to make housing stud- 
ies throughout the nation, will be First National Bank Building 
pleased to serve your authority also. We 
have a field director nearby to meet 
with you at your convenience — and Telephone - CEntral 6-3525 
without obligation. 
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THIS MONTH ... 


Tactics used by real estate lobby 
to defeat public housing in Seattle 
related page 119 


Cooperative proposals in “mid- 
dle-income” bill rejected by Con- 
gress page 122 


Vacant land sites approved in 
several cities for first projects 


page 123 


Worcester’s Lakeside project pic- 


tured, described page 130 


Pittsburgh’s housing managers 

trained to play leading role in 

city’s redevelopment program 
page 137 


Eight pictures feature manage- 
ment practices at Waterman 
Gardens page 138 


PHA surveys use of community 
and tenant activity space 


page 142 


WHAT'S WRONG? ... 
A high percentage of the community space for tenant activities in 
the low-rental housing projects of the country is going unused. 


The figures behind this statement appear on page 142 of this issue 
of the JournaL. They prove a charge that has long been made: that 
public housing management is not living up in full to its responsibilities. 


A leak-proof roof and full plumbing facilities are not ail that was 
promised when a public housing program was launched in this country 
13 years ago. Public housing management was seen then as a job that 
also included a responsibility for developing ways and means of creating 
pride of family, home, and community among public housing tenants— 
whose former housing might very frequently have either killed or failed 
to produce such responses. 


It is not an easy job for management to live up to the second part 
of its responsibility—which is the new, the pioneering phase of the 
field. Yet the very structures that public housing managers take over were 
built on the theory of a dual management responsibility. The community 
space provided was put up in recognition of the realistic financial fact 
that the American people were willing to make available only a limited 
amount of money for housing for low-income families: soundly built, 
to be sure, and adequately equipped to protect health—but in no sense 
housing that satisfies every family’s full housing ambitions—and every 
need. Group facilities were provided to make up for these necessary 
lacks: auditoriums and gymnasiums to take the place of individual 
“rumpus rooms” for the kids; work shops and club rooms for adult 
education and recreation. The management responsibility here was seen 
as bringing in community agencies and money from the fields of educa- 
tion, recreation, health, and welfare to staff and run programs that 
would give tenants the kind of benefits and pleasures that high-income 
families can provide for themselves in their own homes and through 
private clubs and similar facilities. 


So, when managers fail to take on this part of their job—when group 
activities are played down or ignored—many of their tenants may be 
driven back to the same kinds of social habits and activities from which 
the program was designed to rescue them. 


To get project tenants working, playing, and educating themselves 
in groups takes a lot of doing. It requires that all of us learn a lot more 
about people’s social habits and drives than we presently know. If mana- 
gers are not willing to assume a major share of this pioneering, learning, 
and trying job, they are sowing the seeds of public housing failure. 
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Seattle realtors’ lobby 


defeats public housing —here’s how 





VOTE 


The city of Seattle has just had an 
enlightening and instructive experience: 
the opportunity of witnessing, first 
hand, the real estate lobby’s attack on 
public housing at the local level. 

Seattle’s experience can be an en- 
lightening one also to other cities fac- 
ing the same or similar battles in the 
future, because the campaign of op- 
position that won a five to three vic- 
tory in Seattle was not a locally de- 
veloped strategy but a national one, pro- 
fessionally packaged and ready for 
quick delivery in any town where the 
real estate lobby has been successful 
in forcing a local vote. 

This campaign is expert, well cal- 
culated, and complete in every detail, 
from slogans and the name of the local 
sponsoring committee — to nationally 
produced ads designed for local tie-in 
and a schedule of effective timing. 

The net result of this campaign in 
a local community, unless its nature 
is known in advance (which it was not 
in Seattle, despite its earlier use else- 
where), is an election on false issues 
—not on the issue of public housing. 

In Seattle, public housing lost on the 


April, 1950 


ON REFERENDUM NO. 


THE SEATTLE COMMITTEE FOR HOME PROTECTION 





KENNETH A. MacDONALD 
Attorney and Executive Secretary, 
Seattle Citizens Housing Committee 


false issues of “home protection” and 
protecting the taxpayer's “pocketbook.” 

This is not to say that, if we had 
known the full details of the opposition 
campaign in Seattle in advance, we 
would have won. The situation in 
Seattle wasn’t that simple and it is 
doubtful, in the light of other funda 
mental weaknesses, that we could have 
won without a much longer period of 
educating the public to low-rent hous 
ing need. But prior knowledge would 
have resulted in a different strategy. 

In Seattle, the drive to obtain signa 
tures for the referendum was carried 
by the Seattle Home Ownership Coun 
cil, a group organized a year or more 
ago, which has since operated as a front 
for the real estate board. But in the 
final push at the polls, a new front, 
the Committee for Home Protection, 
took over and carried the main attack. 
(Both groups may be expected to have 
their counterparts wherever public 
housing goes to a vote of the people.) 


The real attack did not develop until 
just two weeks prior to election day. 
Meantime we had assumed from op 
position tactics in getting the referen 
dum on the ballot that the “road to 
socialism” would be the main argument 
We had got off to a good 
start, ahead of the opposition, and de 
spite a strongly anti-public 
press, the odds appeared to favor us. 


against us. 
housing 


But the socialization argument faded 
into secondary place when the real 
campaign broke. 

The bill of goods the opposition set 
out to sell in those last two weeks was 
a “protect your home and pocketbook” 
bill of goods. And they set out to sell 
it by the use of every advertising me 
dium and tactic that a national ad 
vertiser would use in trying to convince 
the public that one brand of catsup was 
better than another. 

It was an expensive campaign but 
the amount of money it represented was 
not so important as the fact that it 
told an effective story in an effective 
way. The reaction of the average 
voter, confused on the subject of public 
housing in general, was a “natural” 
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in the absence of any more effective, 
easy-to-grasp reason for voting “yes.” 

Because the majority of voters were 
persuaded that passage of the public 
housing referendum would be a threat 
to their own security and that it would 
cost them money from which they 
would derive no benefit, they went to 
the polls and voted “no.” 

Truth obviously had no place in a 
campaign of this type. The target 
necessarily presumed a twisting of the 
facts, outright falsehoods, and a reliance 
on misrepresentation and prejudice to 
a degree seldom equalled in local ex 
perience, even in a political campaign 
where such tactics are to be expected. 

Keynote of the campaign was the 
slogan, nationally developed, “Can You 
Afford to Pay Somebody Else’s Rent?” 
This slogan first “broke” in nationally 
produced billboards, which began ap- 
pearing all over town just two weeks 
prior to the election. These billboards, 
as pictured on page 119, were an effec- 
tive three-color job that carried only the 
slogan and the local tie-in: “Vote NO 
on Referendum No. 3.” 

Radio tie-in was achieved in brief 
but frequent spots in which “typical 
citizens” identified variously as a me- 
chanic, grocer, small business man, 
etc., declared why they “could not 
afford to pay somebody else’s rent.” 


Site Maps 

Aside from the billboards and the 
general use of the slogan in all adver 
tising, the most persuasive single piece 
of strategy used by the opposition was 
a series of site maps which purported 
to show where the proposed 
would go. 


units 
Again they played hard 
on the “home protection” theme. 

The maps appeared as free publicity 
in all of the key community papers 
in Seattle’s residential areas and in the 
metropolitan Seattle Times. The other 
Seattle daily, the Post-Intelligencer, al 
though also editorially opposed to pub 
lic housing, pigeon-holed the lay-out 
because it questioned its validity. But 
elsewhere it received ready and promi 
nent display. 

In the community papers, the map 
was localized to the particular residen 
tial area, showing the vacant areas 
where the proposed public housing 
units would “probably go.” In the daily 
Seattle Times, a map ot the entire city 
was run, spotting the “sites” in some 
of the best residential areas. The ac- 
companying story, in all cases, quoted 
an official of the local real estate board 
to the effect that the units could be 
built only on vacant land and that the 
proposed program was not and could 
not be a slum clearance project, as in 
the cas® of Seattle’s Yesler Terrace. 
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The subtle and effective interence to 
the voter was that his own property 
was threatened. There was no chance 
for answer (except in a watered-down 
way in the rabidly anti-public housing 
Seattle Times) because the maps were 
timed to break in the last issues of 
the weekly community press to appear 
before election day. 


“The Home Protector” 

Perhaps the most vicious piece of 
propaganda used by the opposition to 
put across its home protection sales 
story was a four-page tabloid distributed 
five days before the election to every 
home in the city along with the Seattle 
Home News, a free weekly shoppers 
guide. 

This tabloid was titled “The Home 
Protector.” Its banner headline was the 
slogan “Can You Afford to Pay Some- 
body Else’s Rent?” and the front page 
carried a cartoon of the homeowner 
drowning in a sea of taxes while a mis- 
guided friend tossed him an anchor 
labeled “Public Housing.” 

Typical stories and headlines were: 
“Public Housing Measure Will Not 
Clear Slums”; “Abraham Lincoln En- 
couraged Private Ownership of Prop- 
erty’; “Available Sites for Housing 
Projects May Be In Your Neighbor- 
hood”; and “TV Sets and New Cars 
Abound in Local Housing Projects.” 

This last headline referred to a story, 
which was dished up also in the daily 
and weekly press, on a “survey” made 
by the opposition in one of the three 
permanent Lanham projects in Seattle. 
Although not low-income projects, the 
opposition chose to use them as exam 
ples of how over-income families are 
allowed to live in public housing, thus 
effectively promoting their campaign 
of confusion, with the help of a press 
all too willing to aid and abet them. 

A typical ad in the daily papers, 
which again keynoted the slogan “Can 
You Afford to Pay Somebody Else’s 
Rent?,” 
labeled 


showed a cartoon character 
“Public Housing” with his 
hand outstretched and accosting the 
home-owning taxpayer with the re 
mark: “I've come to collect YOUR 
half of MY rent!” 

The ad went on to detail seven 
“truths” about “hand-out housing,” 
typical of which were such arguments 
as: “You pay $37.50 a month of the 
other fellow’s rent for 40 years. He 
pays only $30.00. He may be making 
more money than you are.” And: “No 
body subsidizes YOU! You must pay 
off your own mortgage whether you 
have an FHA loan or a private loan. 
Can you afford to subsidize your 
neighbor?” 


The fact that this campaign was 





HHFA RESEARCH 
PROGRAM STARTS 


Seven research projects have been an 
nounced by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, as step number one 
in the program of the new HHFA 
division of housing research, created 
last year under the Housing Act of 
1949. The projects will be conducted 
by the National Bureau of Standards, 
the United States Public Health Serv 
ice, and the University of Illinois, un 
der the supervision of Dr. Richard U. 
Ratcliff, director of the HHFA re 
search division. 

In announcing the projects last 
month, HHFA Administrator Ray- 
mond M. Foley stated that a total of 
$186,178 had been allocated to the 
above agencies to carry out the work. 

Bureau of Standards 

Five of the seven agreements for re 
search work are with the National 
Bureau of Standards and will cover 
investigations to (1) provide a basis 
of reconciling differences of opinion on 
requirements for conventional plumb- 
ing installations, such as pipe sizes, 
stack requirements, traps, water seals, 
etc.; (2) obtain accurate data on heat 
transfer through commonly-used ma 
terials and assemblies in actual use 
conditions; (3) develop data for the 
design of efficient smaller types of hand 
fred coal heating systems; (4+) develop 
a basis for design of improved chim 
neys and flues of minimum size with 
adequate safety and less fuel consump 
tion; and (5) obtain accurate data on 
the movement of air in dwellings in 
combination with heat loss and proper 
ventilation for health and comfort. 

The agreement with the Public 
(Continued column three, page 121) 





effective in Seattle does not mean that 
it will be effective every place it is 
used. It can be beaten in Seattle and 
it can be beaten in your town. It can 
be beaten if its impact is fully antici 
pated; if its false appeal is countered 
in time with simple statements of the 
benefits to the voter as a taxpayer and 
a citizen; if the need is dramatized in 
terms of the people low-income hous 
ing helps; and if the committee on 
home protection is effectively exposed 
for the real estate lobby it is. 

If you are fortunate, you may be able 
to carry the fight on “issues” and 
“need” alone. But don’t count on it. 
You must expect to be attacked and 
be prepared to attack in return. In a 
campaign like Seattle’s, chances are 
you will need to be armed with heavier 
artillery than the strong right arm of 
truth alone and a consideration for the 
honest opinions of others. 
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NAHO PRESIDENT 
PROPOSES USE 

OF LUSTRONS FOR 
PUBLIC HOUSING 


A proposal that Lustron houses be 
used for public housing was made by 
NAHO President John I. Robinson on 
March 31 to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and to housing lead- 
ers in Congress. 

The RFC in February started fore- 
closure proceedings against the Lustron 
Corporation to recover the $37.5 mil- 
lion on which Lustron is in default on 
loans from RFC (see March Journat, 
page 83). The proposal to use Lustron 
units for public housing was made by 
Mr. Robinson to avert what he said 
would be “a housing tragedy, over and 
above the very formidable loss to the 
nation’s taxpayers, if the present fore- 
closure proceedings should result in a 
break-up of the production facilities of 
the corporation.” 

Letters proposing that the steel pre- 
fabs be used for public housing were 
sent to Senator Burnet R. Maybank, 
chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee; Congressman 
Brent Spence, chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee; 
Harley Hise, chairman of the board of 
RFC; and Raymond M. Foley, HHFA 


administrator. 


Could Meet “Break-even” Point 

“Lustron’s financial difficulties have 
been due to their inability to sell houses 
fast enough to reach their break-even 
point of 700 homes a month,” Mr. Rob- 
inson said in his letters. “Since Con- 
gress has authorized federal aids for 
low-rent public housing at the rate of 
more than 11,000 a month, building 
even a modest portion of this program 
with Lustron units would save a big 
write-off in the government’s $37.5 mil- 
lion investment in Lustron. If only 7 
per cent of the authorized program used 
the prefab houses, Lustron production 
for the public housing market would 
permit Lustron to operate without ad- 
ditional RFC loans. Any additional 
sales to private builders would permit 
the corporation to make repayments to 
RFC.” 

President Robinson conceded that 
the prefabricated house could not be 
used for every public housing project, 
since some locations require high- 
density development with apartment 
buildings. On the other hand, he 
pointed out that half of the communi- 
ties that have already been given a 
reservation assuring them of federal as- 
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Applications 


1 Includes 38 states, the District 


Virgin Islands. 


Prelaminary Loans 
Re que sted 
Number 454 
Amount 
Units 279,270 


Number 


123 





Per Cent ot 
Total Reservation 


30.8 





Box Score 
_ PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
{4s of March 17, 1950 


1/3 286.028 $71 


ot Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 


PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
1s of March 


COOPERATION AGREEMENTS APPROVED BY PHA 
{s of March 


PER CENT OF RESERVATIONS BY SIZE OF PROGRAMS 
As of March 10. 1950) 


1950 
Approved by Contracts 
President Executed 
392 254 
$45,539,000 $37.055.000 
256,405 220.330 
Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 
1950) 
Units 
103.821 
Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 
Number of Unit 
in Program 
Le than 100 
Le than 200 
Le than 100 
1000) to (wi 
5000 to 10.006 
10.000 or sore 
Sour VHA Spe Report 


States 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 








sistance for low-rent housing are plan 
ning to build less than 200 dwellings. 


Low Maintenance Cost 

The initial cost of the Lustron 
houses, according to President Robin 
son, would probably be lower than 
typical public housing in areas where 
construction costs are high. In areas 
where construction costs are below the 
national average, the Lustron homes 
would probably cost more initially than 
conventional construction. “Initial costs 
are not the only thing to be consid 
ered,” he pointed out. “Maintenance 
costs are equally important in low-rent 
housing. The biggest single item of 
maintenance expense in most projects 
is for painting and decorating, which 
would be zero if Lustron homes are 
used,” 

“If HHFA Administrator Foley and 
the RFC are willing to cooperate on 
this,” Mr. Robinson promised, “they 
can count on the National Association 
of Housing Officials to do everything 
possible to make the proposal work.” 


RESEARCH— 
(Continued from page 120) 


Health Service provides for continu- 
ation of work now under way to de 
velop adequate sewage disposal facil- 
ities for dwellings in outlying urban 
areas that will be low in initial and 
operation costs. 


University of Illinois 

The University of Illinois, under its 
agreement with HHFA, will make a 
basic investigation of the use require 
ments of plumbing systems to deter 
mine, on an engineering basis, the 
minimum requirements for safe and 
adequate installations. 


The assignment of the projects is in 
line with a provision of the research 
title of the Housing Act of 1949 that 
the facilities of existing government 
agencies, private business, and univer- 
sities may be utilized to achieve the 
purposes of the HHFA research di- 
Vision. 
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Congress says “no” 


on cooperatives 





The 8lst Congress turned thumbs 
down on a plan to promote housing 
cooperatives with loans at low interest 
rates when, after three days of debate 
in both houses, the Senate and House 
voted within a week of each other to 
strike the cooperative housing title from 
their respective so-called middle-income 
bills. The senators voted 43 to 38 
March 15 to eliminate the cooperative 
title and the House deleted it from its 
bill with a 218 to 155 count on March 
97 


“ee 


With cooperative housing a dead 
issue at least for 1950, both houses 
went on to amend and pass with little 
controversy other titles of the two bills, 
S. 2246 and H. R. 7402. Included in 
these bills are FHA, FNMA, VA, and 
other financing provisions. The Senate 
bill, shorn of the cooperative issue, was 
passed by voice vote and the House 
cast a final vote of 361-10 for its bill. 


Conference Committee 

Reconciling the differences between 
the two bills, scheduled to begin March 
31 between conferees from both houses, 
was not expected to be as difficult as 
would appear from a reading of the 
two bills because, although the House 
bill did not contain all of the features 
of the Senate measure, at least some 
of the Senate provisions that are not in- 
cluded in H. R. 7402 were in H. R. 
6070, the middle-income bill that the 
House approved last August (see Sep- 
tember JourNaL, page 288), which was 
technically still pending at the end of 
March. Actually, H. R. 6070 was not 
expected to be brought to the confer- 
ence for the ironing out process but it 
was thought that the terms of H. R. 
6070 would be taken into consideration 
by the conferees and would result in 
an easier adjustment than at first ap- 
peared possible. 

The dollar amounts in the two bills 
varied widely, however. The House 
bill authorized $4,550,000,000 for FHA, 
FNMA, VA, and other government 
assistance, while the Senate authorized 
$2,500,000,000. 

Terms of the disposition of perma- 
nent war housing loomed as one of the 
major differences to be settled, because 
of a clause in the disposition title of 
H. R. 7402 that provided that the 


HHFA administrator can not turn over 
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permanent war housing projects to local 
authorities immediately but must hold 
them for possible private sale for six 
months from the date of enactment of 
the law. No similar disposition pro- 
vision was included in the Senate dis- 
position title. Disposition was not a 
part of H. R. 7402 when it came up 
for debate but, by amendment during 
House voting, the disposition title was 
inserted in H. R. 7402 as Title III of 
the bill. It had previously been a sep- 
arate bill, H. R. 7102 (see March 
JourNat, page 84 and February Jour- 
NAL, page 45). 


Differences 
Other major differences to be recon- 
ciled were: 


FHA amendments: 

1—The Senate authorized an additional 
$400 million for commitments on section 
608 applications filed on or before Febru- 
ary 1, 1950, with the previso that commit 
ments be issued on an 85 per cent instead 
of a 90 per cent basis. The House bill 
authorized $600 millien for applications sub- 
mitted up to March 1, 1950. 


2—The Senate provisions on one- to four- 








family housing under section 203(b) (2 
(A) would permit FHA to increase the 
$16,000 limitation by not exceeding $4500 
for each additional family dwelling unit in 
excess of two located on such property. 
Neither H. R. 7402 nor H. R. 6070 con 
tained such a provision 

3—The Sen: visions for renta us 
ing under section 207 2) authorized 85 
per cent of the first $7000 of value plus 70 
per cent of the next 35000 to maximum 
& $10,000 a The House bill provided 
for 90 per cent and 60 per cent respectively 

$ The senate measure ncreased FHA 
Title I na t $1.75 UU Ut The House 
bill increased it by $2.750,000,00 


Federal National Mortgage Association 


I1—The Senate bill provides no additional 
fund authorizations H. R. 7402 provides 
$500 million additional immediately and $250 
million more at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent. 


Veterans Administration amendments: 
I1—The Senate bill provides for direct 

loans to veterans up to a total of $150 mil- 

lion. Neither H. R. 7402 nor H. R. 6071 


had such a provision 


Direct loans to educational institutions: 


1—The Senate bil! provided $300 million 
for direct loans by HHFA to educational 
institutions at 2'2 per cent for 40 years. 
H. R. 6070 provided an unspecified amount 


to be loaned by RFC at 4 per cent for 40 


years. 
Loans for prefab distribution: 
1—The Senate bill contained no provision 


(Continued column one, page 126) 





Comment on consistency 


Consistency is a virtue that is singularly lacking among the alliance of 
realtors, mortgage bankers, and homebuilders in its attacks on legislative 
attempts to promote any type of housing program that does not directly 
profit these three groups. The most recent illustration of their carefree 
illogic was in connection with the recent Congressional debates on the 
proposed federal aids for middle-income housing. 

The two main arguments used by opponents of this legislation were 
that it was (a) discriminatory and (b) inflationary. 

It was discriminatory, they said, because it would offer mortgage 
credit to co-ops at 3% per cent interest, whereas individual home buyers 
must pay 4 per cent and more. But these same men voted to support an- 
other section of the Senate bill under which federal loans at 2'2 per cent 
interest are made available for a “favored class” (to use their own 
phrase )—in this case, loans to provide housing for college professors and 
students! (And remember, properties of educational institutions are tax 
exempt.) Furthermore, the legislators who cried loudest about the alleged 
“discrimination” also voted against amending the middle-income bill 
to provide a minimum interest rate of 4+ per cent. 

As to the second class, that the middle-income proposal was inflation- 
ary, its opponents said it would step up competition (and thereby prices) 
for scarce labor and building materials—completely ignoring the possi- 
bility that their own proposal to let FHA approve another $400 million 
in 608 loans might, by the same token, be “inflationary.” 

It would be only fair to record that a few of the opposition’s spokes- 
men have showed a little consistency. They called the middle-income bill 
“socialistic’—the same label they tried to hang on the low-rent housing 
program. So they have been consistent to the extent of having been 


wrong both times.—].M.D. 
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Vacant land building first is the only 
answer in many communities for get- 
ting started on a slum clearance, low- 
rental housing program. Friends and 
foes of the program both recognize the 
necessity of this approach, once they 
take a look at the problem of finding 
substitute homes for families who 
would be displaced by a clearance proj- 
ect. A booming population since 1940 
(more than 32 million babies born in 
the decade since 1940), and a build- 
ing rate that has not been able to keep 
pace with new family formation tells 
the Story. 


Despite these facts, the vacant land 
site has been a source of controversy 


— em 


to many local housing authorities that 
have reached the site selection stage of 
their operations. In Baltimore, where 
the city council has recently approved 
three such sites (see page 125), the argu- 
ments for and against them got a real 
airing. During the discussions on va 


cant sites, including those approved and 
those rejected, the case was best stated 
by James W. Rouse, a local mortgage 
banker and a member of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America. Mr. 
Rouse, in evaluating one proposed va 
cant site (an abandoned cemetery) first 
summarized the four major objections 
usually expressed to the use of vacant 
sites—then proceeded to indicate why 
the objections were not valid. The 
four objections he cited were: 
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Vacant Sites ... first 


Evidence that public housing on 
vacant land sites does not discour- 
age the construction of private 
housing in the adjacent area is pro- 
vided through the example of 
Marcum Terrace, Huntington, West 
Virginia, pictured above, built 
under the 1937 United States 
Housing Act. During the first 
year and a half after approval of 
the project, new private construc- 
tion with an assessed valuation of 
$165,676 was reported from the 
area bordering the project. 











1—Large-scale rental housing pushes 
down the 


properties. 
, 


value of owner-occupied 
Public housing is “institutional 
in character and would cheapen the 
appearance of the community in w hich 
it is built. 

3—Bringing low-income families into 
an area would cause neighborhood fric 
tion and bring bad family influences 
into the area. 

4—Racial segregation would no long 
er be possible. 

Mr. Rouse knocks down these four 
arguments one at a time as follows 


Depreciation of Values 
“The argument that rental housing 
projects damage owner-occupant neigh 
borhoods has been many times refuted 
in recent years. Residents of Guilford 
[Baltimore] fought the construction 
of the Northway Apartments to the 


nited States in 


the conviction that it would damage 


Supreme Court of the | 


property values in Guiltord. The past 
20 years have proven them wrong. The 
construction ot the Northwood Apart 
ments in Northwood, Hilton Village 
in Ashburton, and of most other 

den apartment projects in Baltumore 
establish that tenants and owner occu 


pants can and do live 


harmoniously 
with neither type of occupancy dama 


ing the other... 


“Institutional” Look 
‘Whether or not the 





project create 
a depressing, instit tional atmosphere 
lepends not upon the type of occupant 
mut upe the initial design and the 
ibsequent nal t S 
essary for public housing to have the 
old, impersonal, institutional appear 
ince of the existing Baltimore projects 
[his is a matter that co 1 be controlled 
it the design Staye It is to be assume 
hat the housing authority " ind W 
ro t¢ rT ipetent iv c i 
na {1 uis to do ynbort 
express itsel iv ( siv a 1 ett 
ely through normal channe orde 
( ec tt it the iob is W ( c 
“Undesirable” Families ' 
Che re are countless ¢Xa c 
throughout the city in which there are 
more abrupt changes in income leve 


than that which would be involved 
here. . . . It would seem that whether 


or not a group of people in a com 
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munity impair property values in that 
community depends not upon their in- 
comes but upon their characteristics as 


neighbors . . . there are many people 
living in blighted areas whose habits 
and aspirations for clean living equal 
or exceed those of the people in the 
finest residential areas of the city 
Once again it would seem that the 
neighborhood has an adequate oppor- 
tunity to influence the housing author- 
ity in the selection of good tenants 
and thus to assure good management. 
I believe there is little merit in the argu- 
ment that occupancy of a public hous 
ing project ‘puts a label on’ the occu 
pants and thereby creates bad neigh 
borhood feeling. eae 


Racial Segregation 

“There is probably some validity in 
the argument that the housing author 
ity can not assure the continuance of 
a segregation policy ... Again it would 
appear that the neighborhood would 
have a strong opportunity to influence 
the management of the project against 
such a result so long as it was legally 
possible to do SO, If, however, it be 
comes established as a matter of law 
that public housing projects must be 
non-segregated, then most, if not all, 
of our institutions will be likewise 
torced to set aside the segregation pol 
icy. Public schools, public meeting 
places, public hospitals, etc., will all be 
involved in such a decision . . . Negro 
and white communities exist side by 
side in Baltimore to a much greater 
extent than is generally appreciated . . . 
The probability of conversion of the 
project from white to Negro occupancy 
is regarded as remote but if this is ac- 
cepted and feared as a possibility, then, 
even so, the project can be designed so 
as to protect 
against it.” 


neighborhood — values 


Commenting generally on the con- 
troversy on the cemetery site, Mr. Rouse 
said, “. . . It is my belief . . . that the 
project if properly designed and prop- 
erly managed, will not have the effect 
on the neighborhood which that neigh- 
borhood now estimates and that it will 
not, therefore, affect property values 
adversely.” 

The following news items are all 
from cities where vacant land sites 
have been approved in the last month 
or so. 


WORCESTER— 

Approximately 83 acres of Worces- 
ter’s so-called “Home Farm” land—a 
vacant tract—has been transferred from 
the city to the Worcester Housing 
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Authority for use in constructing 600 
public housing units. The 83-acre 
tract adjoins a 32-acre site that has 
also been acquired by the housing 
authority and will be used for 390 
state-aided housing units. Preliminary 
plans for the federally-aided project are 
under way and construction of the 
state-aided project 1s scheduled to start 
this spring. 

“The land selected lies in a beautiful 
valley drained by historic Great Brook 
and perfectly situated for an_ ideal 
neighborhood,” authority officials com- 
ment. 

The area is one that has been planned 
for complete public and private develop- 
ment, including public and _ private 
housing, shopping district, 
recreation facilities, and other commun- 
ity buildings. In all, the setting in- 
cludes about 745 acres, sufficient land 
to provide a well-planned village of 
some 13,000 residents. Most of the 
area lies within the Home Farm tract. 
It is bounded on the east and west by 
hills, on the south by Lake Quinsiga 
mond, and on the north by the Wor- 
cester Country Club. 


schoc ils, 


NORFOLK— 

The initial 1500 public housing units 
in Norfolk’s 3000-unit program for the 
next two years is expected to get under 
construction sometime this summer as 
the result of the city’s selection of five 
vacant sites on which to begin opera- 
tions. 

The five vacant sites were selected in 
March after public hearings conducted 
during January. As the result of pro- 
tests lodged by property owners and 
residents of four of the five areas, some 
site boundaries were changed.  Selec- 
tion of the sites was said to have been 
difficult because of the scarcity of un- 
improved land in a community that 
has almost reached its maximum de- 
velopment in its present limits. 

Lawrence M. Cox, executive director 
of the Norfolk Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority and immediate past 
president of NAHO, said the erection 
of 1500 units on vacant land necessarily 
must be effected before any slum clear- 
ance work is undertaken in connection 
with the redevelopment phases of a pro- 
posed multi-million dollar construction 
program for the city. The housing will 
be used to accommodate low-income 
families to be displaced by the slum 
clearance program. 

The other 1500 public housing units 
will be built on land from which slum 
dwellings are to be cleared. No an- 
nouncement has yet been made of the 
initial sites designated for clearance. 





NEW YORK— 

Vacant land has been selected and 
approved for a 2000-unit apartment- 
type public housing project in New 
York City—Edenwald Houses, the 
second federally-aided project in New 
York City for which plans have been 
announced. Construction of the proj 
ect is expected to start by about Sep 
tember 1, with the first families sched 
uled to move in a year later. 

Preliminary plans call for three- and 
six-story buildings to cover about one 
fifth of the 48-acre site. Three acres 
will be reserved for playgrounds and, 
in addition, rooms for social and craft 
activities and a children’s center will 
be provided for area residents as well 
as proyect tenants. 

The site is accessible to various 
transit lines and bus services and a 
new public school is planned for the 
area. The housing authority has an 
nounced that it plans to ask the board 
of education to advance its construction 
schedule on the school so that it will 
be finished in time to provide facilities 
for the first tenants of the housing de 
velopment. 


MILWAUKEE— 

Milwaukee’s common council has 
approved and the housing authority 
already has purchased a 70-acre vacant 
land tract to be used as the site for 
construction of the first 750 of the 
city’s low-rent federally-aided housing 
projects. The Public Housing Admin 
istration has allocated 2500 units to 
Milwaukee for the first two years ot 
the program. 

Richard W. E. Perrin, executive di 
rector of the authority, commenting on 
the reasoning behind launching the 
new program on a vacant land site, has 


said: “ we propose to undertake 
simultaneous projects in blighted 


areas. The delay resulting from land 
acquisition in such blighted areas will 
obviously put these projects further 
down on the construction agenda.” 

Mr. Perrin explained that the au- 
thority hoped to use the vacant site 
project to “siphon off a considerable 
amount of the qualifying families out 
of the blighted areas which are slated 
for redevelopment.” 

The site is contiguous to the city 
limits and will not pose any particular 
problems with regard to the extension 
of sewer, water, electric power, and gas 
facilities, and no drainage or topo- 
graphical problems are anticipated. 


NEWARK— 

Two of the three sites chosen for 
Newark’s initial 2500 low-rent housing 
units consist of mostly vacant land. 
The two vacant sites and the third one 
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in a slum area have been approved 
by the Public Housing Administration 
and the Newark housing authority has 
begun negotiations for purchase. 

The authority expects to break 
ground on the vacant site projects some 
time this summer. Site plans have 
been completed and architects are now 
working on floor plans for the build 
ings. 

The two vacant sites wili account for 
1350 units and 1100 units will be con 
structed on the slum area site. An 
other 1050 units, the balance of the 
3500 units allocated to Newark for the 
first two years of the program, will 
also be on slum area sites, which have 
not yet been selected. 

A combination of eight- and three 
story buildings will be used on each 
of the vacant sites, with the three 
story buildings partially surrounding 
the higher ones. The combination 
three- and eight-story projects have 
been planned to permit the develop 
ments to blend into the character of 
the neighborhoods. 


LOUISVILLE— 

Approximately 1500 of Louisville's 
2000 housing units to be built in the 
next two years will be situated on land 
now vacant, according to present plans. 
Two sites, both nearly vacant, have 
been selected and a surveying firm is 
now working on detailed maps. The 
housing authority expects to have one 
project under contract for construction 
by September | and the second one no 
later than December 1. 

One of the two sites, approximately 
42 acres, will be used for about 850 
units. In the past the land has been 
principally used for farming and there 
are only three houses now on it. A 
new school is nearby and the site is 
only 20 to 30 minutes from the down- 
town and industrial areas. 

The second site of 32 acres will be 
planned for 650 units. Some small 
frame residences are on the site but 
it is believed that some of them can be 
moved to nearby vacant lots. A new 
school is planned for the area and the 
housing authority is including a com- 
munity building and playground in 
the project. Transportation is consid- 
ered good. 


BALTIMORE— 

City council approval in February of 
three vacant sites in Baltimore indi- 
cates that 1550 units of low-rent fed- 
erally-aided housing probably will get 
under construction during 1950 in that 
city. The remainder of the city’s 5000 
units authorized for the first two years 
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of the program will be built on slum 
sites. Each of the three vacant sites 
is adjacent to an existing project. 

The council’s approval of the three 
vacant sites came only after several 
long and heated debates at public hear 
ings at which opponents protested the 
selections. Earlier (see January Jour 
NAL, page 9) a vacant site considered 
by the housing authority was so vig 
orously protested that it was turned 
down by the council. 


COLUMBUS— 

A partially vacant site selected by the 
Housing Authority of the City of Co 
lumbus, Georgia will expedite the con 
struction of the 800 units allocated to 
the city lor the first two years of its 
program. The first buildings for the 
low-rent project will be constructed on 
five and one-half acres of the 30-acre 
When they 


proximately 200 houses now on the sit 


tract. are completed, ap 
will be demolished to make way for 
additional housing units. How many 
of the 800 units allocated to the city 
will go on the first site has not been 
being 


announced. Other sites are 


studied. 


HOBOKEN— 

Federal approval of the sites, types 
of buildings, and other details for Ho 
boken’s two-year program of 700 units 
of low-rent housing, 600 of which will 
be on nearly vacant land, makes pos 
sible occupancy of the major portion of 
the first project by the end of 1950. 

The 13-acre tract selected for 602 
units is principally vacant land owned 
by the city. 
taken to acquire a small part of the 
site that is privately owned. Eight 
seven-story elevator apartments and 35 
three-story buildings with large units 
will be built on the site. 

Another 98 units in two seven-story 


Immediate steps are being 


“buildings will be put on a block square 


site that is privately owned. 

At present the city receives no rev- 
enue from the city-owned vacant site 
and official estimates are that the city 
will receive far in excess of the current 
tax revenue from the property to be 
acquired from private owners. 


NEW ORLEANS— 

Half of New Orleans’ 5000-unit two- 
year housing program has reached the 
architect’s drawing board stage and 
construction is expected to start on 
them by about August 1. The five 
sites picked for the initial 2484 units 
are substantially open space—each an 
extension of an existing project. In 
some cases the new units will be built 
in open areas within the present project 
boundaries, as well as on adjacent land. 





PRESIDENT SIGNS 
LOANS FOR 63 
MORE LOCALITIES 


During March, President Truman 
approved two more lists of loans to local 
housing authorities to enable them to 
plan 10,548 low-rent homes for more 
than 38,000 persons in low-income fam 
ilies, bringing to 392 the number of 
localities with such loans. The follow 
ing list makes concrete the “box score” 
statistics on page 121, showing that 
over 50 per cent of the two-year pro 
grams approved to date under the 
Housing Act of 1949 are for less than 
200 units. 


A'abama 
| R 
I a I a 
0 W 
Oo 
Arizona 
Ma ( 
Calitornia 
I Im 
( 5 King 15 
( 18 Salina 10 
{ i ( ta ( t San Buena 
W 
H ( 
Connecticut 
Wat an 
Delaware 
W ungton, 380 
Florida 
Pensacola UU 
Georgia 
Baxl +t Fitzgerald 75 
( an () Monroe, 50 
Douglas, 50 Toccoa, 50 
Elberton 
Illinois 
De Witt County, 75 Menard Count 10) 
East St. Louis, 700 Rock Island, 152 
Indiana 
Muncie. 600 


Kentucky 
Hopkinsville 180 
Massachusetts 


He nderson, 200 


Woburn, 100 

Michigan 
Benton Harbor, 150 Monroe, 130 

Minnesota 
Minneapolis, 1000 

New Hampshire 

Manchester, 400 

New Jersey 
Garfield, 150 

New York 
Tuckahoe, 99 
North Carolina 

Lumberton, 125 


Oregon 


Clinton, 50 


Astoria, 115 

Pennsylvania 
Easton, 300 
Scranton, 250 
Uniontown, 150 


Brownsville, 100 
Corinellsville, 125 
East Bethlehem 
Township, 70 
Texas 
Hearne, 40 
Kaufman, 30 
Mineola, 40 
Sweetwater, 100 
Virginia 
Portsmouth, 1065 
Washington 
Renton, 100 


Alamo, 30 
Center, 50 
Gladewater, 75 
Harlingen, 150 


Kenewick, 75 





MIDDLE INCOME— 
(Continued from page 122) 
for loans for distribution of prefabs. H. R. 
6070 authorized RFC to make such loans up 
to $75 million. 
Presidential powers: 

1—The Senate bill authorized the Presi- 
dent to reduce the maximum authorized 
principal amounts, ratios of loan to value or 
cost, maximum maturities of any type of 
housing loan that may be insured or guar- 
anteed by any government agency except 
the VA. A similar provision in H. R. 7402 


was stricken. 
Conferees 

Senate conferees were Banking and 
Currency Committee Chairman Burnet 
R. Maybank (D), South Carolina; John 
Sparkman (D), Alabama; Paul Doug- 
las (D), Illinois; Ralph Flanders (R), 
Vermont; and John W. Bricker (R), 
Ohio. House members of the confer- 
ence committee were Brent Spence 
(D), Kentucky, chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee; 
Paul Brown (D), Georgia; Wright 
Patman (D), Texas; Brooks Hays (D), 
Arkansas; Jesse P. Wolcott (R), 
Michigan; Ralph A. Gamble (R), New 
York; and Henry O. Talle (R), Iowa. 

In the Senate 

Senator Maybank as chairman of the 
Senate committee and Senator Spark- 
man as one of the sponsors of the bill 
sparked the debate that started March 
13 in support of the cooperative hous- 
ing title of S. 2246 against the opposi- 
tion led by Senator Harry P. Cain of 
Washington and Senator Bricker, who 
labeled the title “inflationary” and “dis- 
cretionary” because of its low (approxi- 
mately 3% per cent) interest rate. 
However, before the Senate voted out 
the cooperative title, it also voted down 
a compromise co-op amendment that 
would have authorized FHA-insured 
loans at 4 per cent interest. The amend- 
ment was one offered by Senators 
Charles W. Tobey (R), New Hamp- 
shire, and Irving M. Ives (R), New 
York, who had said when S. 2246 
was reported out of committee that 
they were not in agreement with 
the title and would offer a_ sub- 
stitute for it (see March JourNat, page 
84). Their amendment, as made on the 
Senate floor would, they said, under- 
take a broad cooperative housing pro- 
gram without creating a new govern- 
ment corporation to run it. 

Senator Scott Lucas (D), Illinois, in 
support of the cooperative title, pointed 
to the record of the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation which is winding up 
its operations “with a tremendous 
profit” as proof that corporations set up 
like the proposed National Mortgage 
Corporation for Housing Cooperatives 
are a sound measure. “Sixteen years 
ago the arguments of those who op- 

(Continued column one, page 145) 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1950 1949 


February 80,000 (preliminary) 


160,000 (preliminary ) 


Februar 50.400 
First two menths 


Source: Bureau 


First two months 100.400 


f Labor Statistics 





DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


1950 1949 
February $ 624,000,000 


§ $408,000,000 
1.298 000,000 


February 


First two months 


First two months 891,000,000 








Source Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 
RENTAL HOUSING STARTS 
(Total two- and multi-family) 
First First 
November 11 Months November 11 Months 
1949 1949 1948 1948 
Number 18,100 213.600 11.100 153.000 
Per cent to total 19.0 22.6 17.5 17.4 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTS 
January 1950 January 1949 
Private 79,100 Private 46,300 
Public 900 Public 3,700 
Total 80,000 Total 50,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 
First First 
November 11 Months November 11 Months 
1949 1949 1948 1948 
Urban 56.700 539,800 38.000 492.400 
Rural 38 800 407.000 25.600 386.000 
Total 95,500 946,800 63,600 878,400 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In Amounts of $20.000 or Less) 





January 1950 204,828 January 1949 170,916 
Nore: During January, FHA mortgage insurance under Title II (203) and 
Title VI (603) was written on 32,043 loans covering 32,932 dwellings in I1- to 
4-family structures. Also during January, 34,685 GI home loans were guaranteed by 
the Veterans Administration. Of these, 22,518 loans were secured by first mortgages. 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing Administration, 
and Veterans Administration 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
(In Amounts of $20,000 or Less) 
$1,024,000,000 


January 1950 January 1949 $802,410,000 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and of labor on public construction) 


January 1950 $1.960 January 1949 $1.918 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1926 = 100) 
1950 1949 
February 192.7 February 201.5 
First two months, average 192.2 First two months, average 201.9 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Interracial Housing— 


Article three in a series of four on a study financed by the Marshall 
Field Foundation on racial relationships in public housing 





ARTICLE III 


Influence of integrated, segregated occupancy 


In an article in the March 1950 
JourNAL oF Howsinc, we have pre- 
sented research results that indicate 
that the occupancy pattern of an inter- 
racial housing project may profoundly 
affect (a) the opportunities the tenants 
of different races have for getting to 
know each other, (b) the expectations 
tenants have of how they should be- 
have in relation to the other race, and 
(c) the social life of the project com- 
munity. Our data clearly indicated that 
the integrated, in contrast with the seg- 
regated' bi-racial project creates more 
opportunities for close contact between 
races, a social atmosphere more con- 
ducive to friendly interracial relations, 
and a more closely knit project com- 
munity. 

In this article we wish to discuss the 
effects of the two different occupancy 
patterns upon attitudes among white 
housewives toward: (1) the Negro peo- 
ple in the project; (2) the Negro people 
in general; (3) other minority groups; 
and (4) living in an interracial project.” 


Housewives’ Relations 

But first let us look at the nature of 
the housewives’ relations with the Negro 
people in the project. Table 5 indi- 
cates that the relationships between 
Negro people and the white housewives 
in the integrated projects are prepon- 
derately friendly, while in the segre- 
gated projects most housewives do not 
have any relationships with the Negro 
people in the project. 





1 An integrated interracial housing project 
is a project in which Negro and white fami 
lies are assigned to apartments without re- 
gard to their race; in a segregated bi-racial 
project; Negro and white families, though liv- 
ing in the same project, are assigned to dif- 
ferent buildings or to different parts of the 
project. 

2 Our discussion is necessarily highly con- 
densed. For a fuller presentation see “Inter- 
group Relations in Interracial Housing: A 
Study of the Socio-Psychological Effects of 
Occupancy Pattern,” available from the au- 

thors. 
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Many women in the integrated proj- 
ects made statements of this 
(friendly relations): “We get along 
beautifully. They're really wonderful. 
When I was sick, Mrs. Jones across 
the hall noticed it and she came in and 
helped. She used to bring food in and 
go shopping for me. A lot of white 
people wouldn’t do that for you.” Or: 
“They're nice to get along with. They 
treat me fine. They're the same as 
everybody else.” 

The accommodative relationship is 
characterized by such remarks as: “I’ve 
had no trouble. They mind their own 
business or they smile and say ‘good 
morning.’ But with me it’s ‘hello and 
goodbye.’ I don’t bother much with 
the people here.” 

The mixed reaction is evidenced by 
such phrases as “some are nice, but 
some are nasty.” 

None of the instances of bad relations 
were characterized by physical violence; 
they took the form of an intense dis- 
comfort or dislike. Thus, one house- 


nature 





FOR TABLES 
referred to in the text 
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on racial attitudes measured 


wite in an integrated project, who was 
rated as having bad relations with the 
Negro tenants, said: “I’ve never liked 
them. I guess they know it and have 
told their kids. They call me ‘white 
trash’ whenever they see me. I have 
to keep careful watch on my kids or 
else the colored kids will gang up on 
them.” 

Though there are instances of dis 
like and discomfort in both types of 
projects, the “trouble” that opponents 
of interracial housing expect to arise 
simply does not occur in well-managed 
projects. Neither the segregated nor 
the integrated interracial projects that 
we have studied are characterized by 
any interracial strife. To be sure, there 
are instances of bad relations among 
Negro and white tenants but they are 
no more frequent, another study of 
ours indicates, than one finds between 
members of different nationality groups 
in an all-white project. 


Before, After 

So far, the results indicated 
that the integrated occupancy pattern 
creates more opportunities for close 
contact with members from the other 
race, an atmosphere more favorable to 
friendly interracial associations, and 
friendlier interracial relations. Let us 
now make the assumption (see previous 
article) that the tenants who moved 
into the two types of projects were by 
and large pretty much the same and 
that, like most people of similar educa 
tion and circumstance, they had rather 
prejudiced attitudes toward Negroes. 
If this were the case, one would ex- 
pect many of the tenants in the inte- 
grated project to have the kinds of 
experiences and relationships with 
Negro neighbors that would change 
their attitudes in a more favorable di- 
rection; few of the tenants in the seg 
regated projects could be expected to 
change. That is to say, the differences 
between the two types of projects, 
which have already been indicated, we 


have 
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would expect, might result in attitudi- 
nal differences between the residents 
in the two types of projects. These 
attitudinal differences would be most 
directly reflected in attitudes toward 
the Negro people in the project, they 
might be generalized somewhat to in- 
clude Negro people in general, and 
perhaps might even extend to other 
minority groups. Let us briefly consult 
the data. 


Attitudes Toward the Project Negroes 

We have many different indicators 
of attitudes toward the Negro people 
in the project in our data—some of the 
measures of interracial association and 
interracial contact may thus be consid- 
ered. All give the same results: the 
attitudes of the housewives in the in- 
tegrated projects are considerably less 
prejudiced than those of the women in 
the segregated bi-racial projects.  Al- 
most three times as many women in 
the segregated projects (36 per cent and 
31 per cent, as compared with 13 per 
cent and 10 per cent) in describing 
the Negro people spontaneously use 
words like “aggressive,” “dangerous,” 
“trouble-makers.” 

Table 6 indicates that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of women in the inte- 
grated developments respect the Negro 
people in the project; in contrast, there 
are in the segregated projects almost 
as many housewives who feel that the 
Negro people are inferior as there are 
who feel that they are equal to the 
white housewives. 

Another striking difference in atti 
tudes resulting from the two occu 
pancy patterns is revealed by compar- 
ing the number of housewives who re- 
port a desire to be friendly with the 
Negro people with the number who 
wish to avoid relationships. There are 
approximately two housewives who 
want to be friendly to every one house- 
wife who wishes to avoid contact with 
Negroes in the integrated projects; in 
the segregated developments, there is 
approximately only one who wishes to 
be friendly, te every ten who wish to 
avoid relationships. These marked dit 
ferences, taken together with our initial 
assumptions, give evidence of a consid 
erable reduction in prejudice toward 
Negro tenants among the housewives 
in the integrated projects. 


Attitudes Toward Negroes in General 

As to attitudes toward Negro people 
in general, here, too, we obtained many 
different indicators. And again, all 
of these indicators add up to the same 
result as above: the attitudes of the 
housewives in the integrated projects 
are considerably more favorable than 
those of the women in the segregated 
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KEY TO PROJECT NAMES USED IN THIS ARTICLE 
“Koattown” and “Sacktown”’— 
pseudonyms for the two integrated interracial projects 
“BAKERVILLE” and “FRrRANKVILLE’— 
pseudonyms for the two segregated projects 








developments. We can infer that the 
changes in attitudes toward Negroes in 
general among the women in the in- 
tegrated projects have been consider- 
able. In other words, many of the 
women in this type of development 
have not only come to respect and like 
the Negro people with whom they 
have associated, but they have also 
changed their notions about Negroes 
in general. Their experiences in the 
project with Negro people have become 
partially generalized, so that they now 
have more favorable attitudes toward 
Negroes as a group. It should be in- 
dicated, however, that not all of the 
women who became more favorable to 
the Negro people in the project be- 
came more favorable to the Negro peo- 
ple in general.* 

In the two segregated projects, the 
vast majority (82 per cent and 72 per 
cent) of the housewives would rather 
not live in the same buildings with 
Negro people; only 25 per cent and 22 
per cent in the two integrated projects 
express this reaction. Similarly 83 per 
cent and 63 per cent of the women in 
the two segregated developments would 
prefer not to have a Negro in their 
social clubs; the corresponding figures 
for the integrated projects are 26 per 
cent and 43 per cent. Approximately 
70 per cent of the women in the in 
tegrated projects disagree, while only 
50 per cent in the segregated disagree 
with the following statement: “Gen- 
erally speaking, colored people are lazy 
and ignorant.” 

Before and After 

Perhaps the most striking data on 
the question of attitudes come from 
the reports of the housewives them- 
selves about their own attitude changes 
toward Negroes in general. (To be 
sure, such reports must always be eval 
uated with caution because of distort 
ing effects in recall. We have exam- 
ined the data to see if differential dis 


3 One of the main factors limiting the gen 
eralization ot the favorable experiences with 
Negroes-in-the-project to Negroes-in-general 
location of the project. The 
projects were located in deteriorated, delin- 
quent Negro neighborhoods. The experiences 
in the neighborhood, the association of “deteri- 
oration” and “delinquency” with “Negro” 
may well have limited the effects of the ex- 
periences in the project. 


was probably the 


tortion between the two types of proj- 
ect has occurred and could find no 
such indications. ) We asked the 
housewives a series of questions that 
included: “Can you remember what 
you thought colored people were like 
before you moved into the project?” 
“How much have your ideas about 
colored people changed since you have 
lived in the project?” If some change: 
“In what ways have they changed?” 
And: “What do you think made you 
change your ideas?” 

Table 7 indicates the attitudes of the 
housewives prior to moving into their 
respective projects. It is apparent that 
the housewives in one of the integrated 
projects were somewhat less prejudiced, 
while those in the other were some 
what more prejudiced, than the house 
wives in the comparable segregated de 
velopments. This appears to support 
our previous assumption that the dif 
ferences between the two types of oc 
cupancy pattern that have consistently 
revealed themselves in the data are due 
to occupancy pattern rather than to 
original differences in the people who 
moved into the two types of projects. 
For, as Table 8 shows, both integrated 
projects show the same positive direc- 
tion of change, independent of their 
different starting point. 

Table 8 reveals both the per cent of 
housewives who report changing their 
attitudes toward Negro people and the 
direction of change. The majority ot 
housewives in the integrated projects 
report that they have become less 
prejudiced, only a few are more prej- 
udiced; in the segregated projects there 
is also some gain, though the gain 


is to a greater extent offset by the 


housewives who became more prej 
udiced. The net gain (per cent ot 
housewives reporting favorable changes, 
minus per cent reporting unfavorable 
changes) is 56 per cent and 55 per 
cent for the integrated projects; for 
the segregated, it is 5 per cent and 20 
per cent. 

More detailed results, which can not 
be presented in full here, indicate that 
the net gain for the two integrated 
projects among housewives who origi 
nally were highly prejudiced, is 71 per 
cent and 78 per cent; for the house- 
wives originally moderately prejudiced, 
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it is 46 per cent and 61 per cent; for TABLE 5 
housewives originally favorable it is 13 NATURE OF HOUSEWIVES’ RELATIONS WITH 


NEGRO PEOPLE IN PROJECT 
per cent and 28 per cent. In the two 














segregated projects, the corresponding Type of Relationship ae ae Se Senge. Deke Sejm 
net gains are much smaller:- for those [ae age Sanwa Secktown Bekerville Frankville 
. . ° . . ° e . . CZ ‘ ‘¢ 
originally highly prejudiced it is 26 c.._._._ A...__ = is 6% =z 
per cent and 19 per cent; for those a 24 14 5 , 
e «¢ e ° . ° relations 
originally moderately prejudiced, it is So _ _ 
, _S : Mixed reactions 11 2 3 
18 per cent and 2 per cent; for those - ~~ _ - 
.* ; . ae . No relations 5 0 a7 KN 
originally unprejudiced, it is a net gain ~ 
i. : ; Bad relations } f 0 { 
of 15 per cent in one and a net loss or 
° . ots d 2 ( 10) i) 
of 18 per cent in the other segregated |__-oM) sases_ | HE : = - 
project. These results, which indicate 
marked differences in attitudinal 
change between the two types of proj- TABLE 6 


ects, even when original attitudes are 


one ap PER CENT OF HOUSEWIVES WHO FEEL NEGRO PEOPLE IN PROJECT ARE 
equated, demonstrate the striking dif- 


EQUAI 
OR INFERIOR TO WHITE PEOPLE IN PROJECT 


ference in effects of the two types of -————— ae eae : 
projects upon the development of at- | Attionde Integrated Interracial Projects Segregated Bi-racial Projects 
| sceelice Koaltown Sacktown Bakerville Frankville 


| Views Negro people 


. s > ( ~—"9¢ ( “of J 4 " , or 
Illustrations | as equal to white 2 3¢ 
dain : people in project 
Che interview material provides dra- — 


matic illustration of the nature of the — — 7 ° 20 6 
attitudinal changes _ that . occurred pete ts: wall pe ” te 7 fe 
among many of the housewives in the | people in project 

integrated projects. Thus, one woman ad cain 102 7 





Ooo 10] 
when asked to tell how she felt about ——— : 

living in the project, said: “I started 

to cry when my husband told me we 





were coming to live here. I cried for TABLE 7 
three weeks... I didn't want to come PER CENT OF HOUSEWIVES REPORTING THAT THEIR ATTITUDES TOWARD 
and live here where there are so many NEGRO PEOPLE WERE FAVORABLE NEUTRAL, OR UNFAVORABLE PRIOR TO 
. . ih MOVING INTO PROJECT 
colored people. I didn’t want to bring , a 
my children up with colored children, a Integrated Interracial Projects Segregated bi-racial Projects 
but we had to come; there was no place manana Koaltown Sacktown Bakerville Frankville 
else to go... Well, all that’s changed. Originally favorable 15% 36% 13% 17% 
I've really come to like it. I see they're | Originally neutral % 9 18 17 
just as human as we are. They have Originall or eae 
nice apartments, they keep their chil | unfavorable od re = 
dren clean, and they're very friendly. Total cases 9 8 9 100 
I've come to like them a great deal. we 
‘ I'm no longer scared of them... I'd 
ust as soon live near a colored person 
“ a white, it makes no pena ae to : = ma TABLE 8 
me” PER CENT OF HOUSEWIVES REPORTING THAT THEIR ATTITUDES TOWARD NEGRO 


¥ PEOPLE HAVE CHANGED IN FAVORABLE DIRECTION, REMAINED THE SAME, OR 
Another woman put it quaintly: I CHANGED IN AN UNFAVORABLE DIRECTION 


thought I was moving into the heart — 





: . > _ > » » _ > . 
of Africa . . . I had alw ays heard si Integrated Interracial Projects Segregated Bi-racial Projects 
things about how they were . . . they Koaltown Sacktown Bakerville Frankville 
were dirty, drink a lot . . . were like yo er in. Zavot 59% 62% o, 1R0% 

’ <- ° . able direction 
savages. Living with them my ideas nr 
é ne 4 . Remained the ame 38 3] 6 69 
have changed altogether. They're just 


people . . . they're not any different.” pane in ls 7 7 
Another one said: “I was prejudiced - os a = = . 

when I moved in here but not any ideas des 

more... I find there is no such thing 

as ‘my kind’. . . I was under the im 

pression that every colored man that 


looked at you wanted to rape you or 


TABLE 9 





, PER CENT OF HOUSEWIVES RECOMMENDING THAT THEIR CITY FOLLOW A POLICY 
was going to pull out a razor ...1 IN NEW PROJECTS OF ASSIGNING NEGRO AND WHITE FAMILIES ANYWHERE RI 
don’t feel that way any more... . I GARDLESS OF RACE. TO SEPARATE BUILDINGS. OR TO SEPARATE PROJECTS 
know the people, I have been in their aera -- 
: ¥? Recommended Integrated Interracial Projects Segregated Pi-ra: ai Projects 
home ... been to church with them aoe “ i 
» - atc Sac ? ~ ! By " 
... | know they're not dirty. My doc ae — Bakervill Frankvill 
. ae — s : Any place 53% 53% 4% 60% 
tor is colored . . . my dentist is colored. - — 
, “bos ; ~ Separate buildings 9 7 23 45 
He’s a surgeon and he’s wonderful. me 2 
: : Separ: projects 38 4/ — 5 
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(Continued column one, page 134) Total cases 6 88 100 7 96 
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The detailed story of Lakeside is 
related by Mr. Harold below. Much of 
this information appeared in the Jan- 
uary 7, 1950 issue of Collier’s magazine 
in an article that paid tribute to the 
city of Worcester’s enterprise in pro- 
viding housing for its veterans. Collier’s 
also paid a handsome tribute to Mr. 
Harold’s “enormous drive” and sym- 
pathetic interest in the housing needs 
of the city’s veterans. Mr. Harold is 
the president of the Worcester Federal 
Savings and Loan Association and says 
of his acceptance of the chairmanship 
of the authority: “At the time it seemed 
screwy to me. Here I was, a banker, 
the perfect symbol of private enterprise 
and ‘the vested interests,’ going in for 
public housing.” 





There are 204 apartments at Lake- 
side, ranging in size from one to three 
bedrooms. Exterior walls are brick 
over cinder tile. The floors are of the 
new reinforced precast concrete slab, 
so supported that the floor of one apart- 
ment forms the ceiling of the one be- 
low. This new method is less expensive 
than wood and on the whole is more 
satisfactory. The concrete floors are 
covered with asphalt tile. The parti- 
tions are of gypsum tile finished with 
gypsum plaster and the stairs are steel. 
Economy in first cost, fire resistance, 
and low maintenance cost are the ad- 
vantages of these three features. More- 
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ESIDE—WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


RAYMOND P. HAROLD 


Chairman, Worcester Housing Authority 


says 


. the city of Worcester found it most economical to 
build more expensive construction than was specified by the 
state and to do this, added approximately $500,000 of its 
own money to the construction funds. 
years, under the plan, it is expected that the property will 
stand in the city’s name completely free of debt. The build- 
ings at Lakeside are so constructed that after 40 years they 
should have practically the same usefulness as when new. 
Meanwhile the maintenance cost is reduced to a minimum. 
It may well develop that the same consideration will apply 
to housing we plan under the Housing 


At the end of 40 


Act of 1949: 600 


units to be constructed on a vacani land site, together with 
about 400 additional state-aided units.” 





over, in appearance and comfort they 
are the equal of wood construction. 

For heating, the forced hot water 
system was chosen, with individual heat 
control in each apartment. Here again, 
comfort is combined with economy, for 
without individual control the tenant 
receiving too much heat has no choice 
but to waste it. The bathrooms are 
tiled six feet high above the tub. The 
initial expense is more but maintenance 
far less than painted plaster. 

Each building has a storage locker 
in the basement for each apartment and 
each group of buildings has a well- 
equipped laundry for common use. 


Laundry Facilities 

Each kitchen also has a laundry tray 
or tub in addition to the sink and each 
apartment has an outdoor clothes yard. 
Each group of buildings has an inciner- 
ator with an opening out-of-doors so 
that rubbish can be put in without en- 
tering the building. Garbage is col- 
lected from individual outdoor cans. 
For the whole project, there is a good 
work shop equipped for maintenance 
repairing that occupies one part of a 
small building in which the manage- 
ment office and a small garage are also 
located. 

The grounds are well landscaped, 
with provision for 60 per cent of tenant 
parking off-street. Blue-stone paved 
sitting areas make an attractive feature. 
The city put in the streets and side- 
walks as part of its contribution. A 


fence has been erected between the 
buildings and the lake upon which they 
front, not to exclude tenants but to help 
guard the little children from too ready 
access to the water. A bathing beach 
is being built at a spot that can be 
supervised. Tot yards, fenced plots 
where mothers can deposit younger 
children with assurance of their stay- 
ing have proved a welcome aid. 

Room sizes at Lakeside are some- 
what larger than the federal standard. 
Here again the thought is for the 
future. These apartments will always 
be attractive whether publicly or 
privately operated. They should have 
permanent value. The cost of build- 
ing in this fashion in 1948, notwith- 
standing economies in construction 
mentioned earlier, averaged $14,700 per 
dwelling unit. The total development 
cost was $15,930 per unit, which is 
probably $3000 more than structures 
satisfying immediate needs could have 
been built for—but 40 years from now 
this additional expenditure will repre- 
sent an important saving. 


Lakeside was built by three contrac- 
tors working on separate groups of 
buildings at the same time. Originally 
bids were asked on the project as a 
whole but the offers received seemed 
so extreme that all were rejected and 
the project broken into four groups. 
This procedure enabled smaller local 
contractors to bid. The cost so divided 
totaled $317,000 less than the best offer 

(Continued column one, page 132) 
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The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Before 
organizations or individuals make trial installations or use of any of 
these items or materials, they may wish to write to NAHO to ask 
if there is official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


WINDOW SASH HELD IN PLACE BY 
PRESSURE—NO WEIGHTS, BALANCES 











Pressure is the principle used in the 
design of the Andersen Pressure-Seal 
Window pictured above to provide a 
double-hung window that, according to 
its manufacturers, (1) can be installed 
without weights, springs, or balances; 
(2) needs little more than the twist 
of a finger for opening or closing or 
even for complete sash removal; (3) is 
completely weathertight without con 
ventional weatherstripping at the sides. 


LAKESIDE— Continued from page 
previously received for the whole. More- 
over, in the course of construction the 
three separate builders provided a 
healthy amount of competition that 
would not have existed with a single 
contractor. The additional supervision 
This 


experience contradicted the prevailing 


required seemed amply repaid. 


idea that a single big builder operates 
more economically. 


The average rent at Lakeside is $40 
a month, plus $9.50 a month for heat 
and hot water. The rent is scheduled 
according to income of the tenant but 
the charge for heat and hot water 
ranges from $8 for one-bedroom suites 
to $11 for three bedrooms. Electric 
current is metered individually and is 
not covered in the rent. All rents are 
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Placing the window’s “works” in 
the sash rather than in the frame makes 
each sash a self-sufficient operating unit. 
Metal strips on each side are operated 
by simple thumb levers. Pressure ex- 
erted when the levers are in the “up” 
position locks the sash tightly against 
the casing. When the levers are down, 
the sash is released for sliding up or 
down, or for complete removal. 

The advantages of this pressure tech- 
nique extend from original installation 
to later maintenance, say the manufac- 
turers. Installation requires no more 
than nailing in the properly fitted frame 
and slipping the sash into place. The 
difficult problem of installing carefully 
balanced weights is completely elim- 
inated. 

After the window is in use, the re- 
movable sash makes washing or paint- 
ing from the inside possible—no danger 
of falling while perched on the sill. 
Paint can be allowed to dry completely 
before replacing the sash to prevent 
sticking. 

The window is available in the com- 
monly used modular sizes, in. widths 
running from 2 feet to 3 feet, 4 inches. 

More available 
from the Andersen Corporation, Bay 


detailed information 
port, Minnesota. 


set by a schedule provided by the State 
Housing Board. The lowest rent paid 
at Lakeside is $23.50 and the highest 
$65.50. The size of apartment allotted 
is determined by the size of the family. 
As it happens, the lowest rent and the 
highest are both for six-room flats, the 
largest available. The project is for 
eligible veterans of World War II. 


The architects of Lakeside were 
Franklyn R. Williams and G. Adolph 
Johnson. The executive director of the 
Authority is Colonel Joseph T. Bene- 
dict. Other members of the Worcester 
Housing Authority are Samuel J. Don- 
nelly, vice-chairman; Timothy G. Flem- 
ing, state member; Joseph A. Gentile, 
treasurer; and David M. Hayes, assis- 
tant treasurer. 


HOLLOW CONCRETE SLABS MAKE 
FLOORS AND CEILINGS FIREPROOF 
A combined floor and ceiling that 
is fireproof and economical, plus ready- 
made panels for a radiant heating sys- 
tem are the three-in-one advantage of 
Flexicore slabs. The slabs are hollow 
units a foot wide and six 
inches deep that can be ordered in 
lengths up to 22 Two parallel 
inches in diameter 
run the length of each slab. The units 
are reinforced with pre-stressed steel for 
high strength plus light weight. 


concrete 


feet. 
hollow cores 4% 


When the slabs are laid in place, 
the hollow ‘cores provide a series of 
ducts stretching across the room, aver- 
aging one duct for each six inches of 
width. The warm air of a 
radiant panel heating system can be 
routed through these ducts. 


forced 


Flexicore floors are termite proof and 
won't squeak or sag. Any type of 
floor finish or covering may be used 
with them. Manufactured by The 
Flexicore Company, Inc., P. O. Box 
825, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


STONE LINING STAVES OFF RUST 
IN STEEL HOT WATER HEATERS 








The Se pco Stonesteel electric hot 
water heater pictured above is guaran- 
teed by its manufacturers to resist cor- 
rosion for 20 years—a guarantee based 
on the stone lining of the heater’s water 
tank. The lining is a uniformly thick, 
smooth, ¥-inch layer that is said to be 
impervious to rusting action by water. 


Because the lining has the same coefh- 
tank, 


there is said to be no danger ot ex 


cient of expansion as the steel 
plosion under even extreme and rapid 
temperature changes. The stone’s low 
heat 
losses tor economical operation. 


conductivity also reduces heat 


Made of extra heavy steel, the tanks 
are carefully tested at hydrostatic pres- 
sures of 300 pounds per square inch. 
The two different models available 
come in various sizes, priced slightly 
higher than heaters equipped with gal- 
vanized tanks and lower than those 
having non-ferrous tanks. Manufac- 
tured by the Sepco Corporation, Potts- 
town, Pennsylvania. 
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COSTS DROP 21.2 CENTS A CUBIC 
FOOT ON NEW YORK PROJECT 

A construction cost reduction of 21.2 
cents per cubic foot on the second sec 
tion of Astoria Houses, a New York 
City housing project, is reflected in 
recent bidding on the project. The 
first section of Astoria’ houses, 480 
apartments in 10 buildings, was bid in 
May 1949 with a low bid of $0.951 
per cubic foot. The second section, 
comparable in design standards and 
construction, with 624 units in 12 
buildings, has a low bid cost of $0.739. 
The construction costs are the lowest 
on city housing projects in New York 
City since 1946. Housing Authority 
Chairman Thomas F. Farrell pointed 
out that 58 bidders on five contracts 
indicated a sharpening of competition 
for construction work and resulted in 
the lowered prices. 


HEAVY SNOWS CAUSE OF LUMBER 
PRICE JUMPS IN WESTERN CITIES 

Because of heavy snows in the North 
west, resulting in curtailed lumber pro 
duction, the price of Douglas fir has 
jumped as much as $14 per thousand 
feet in some western cities. Lumber 
prices in the west are expected to drop 
again when production is back to nor 
mal but when that will be is uncertain, 
because, after the snows are cleared, 
muddy logging roads will still slow 
production. Los Angeles, Denver, and 
Kansas City have been particularly 
hard hit on fir and. yellow pine price 
increases. 


PREFAB FIRM UPS 1949 SALES; 
PLANS 50 PER CENT MORE IN 1950 

National Homes Corporation shipped 
3090 prefabricated housing units in the 
last six months of 1949 from its plant 
in Lafayette, Indiana, compared with 
2136 for the entire previous year. The 
company also expects to step up pro 
duction by 50 per cent in 1950 with 
the use of an additional plant at Horse 
heads, New York, scheduled to begin 
operation this month. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRICKLAYERS GET 
1834 CENTS AN HOUR PAY RAISE 
An 18% cents an hour pay raise for 
bricklayers in San Francisco, bringing 
wages to $3 an hour for a six-hour day, 
was the biggest wage increase for con 
struction workers in March. A 12% 
cent raise for 18 crafts in Cleveland 
went into effect March 1 and brick- 
layers there are asking for a 42!) cent 
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GUESS — WHICH NAILS ARE ALUMINUM? 





How steel and aluminum nails differ in weight is brought out dramatically in 
the above picture of two scales, each holding 75 pounds of nails. Aluminum nails 
are at the right—about three times as many of them as of the steel nails on the scale 
at the left. The picture was taken at a conference held in September of last year, 
when, at the request of the government, aluminum manufacturers met with govern- 
ment officials to fix aluminum nail specifications for the first time. Until then, the 
lack of specifications had prevented aluminum nail use in government construction. 
Shown at the conference are: left to right, F. P. Leahey, executive vice-president of 
Nichols Wire and Aluminum Company and J. A. Scholten, Forest Products Laboratory 
of the Department of Agriculture; kneeling, O. M. Mader, research engineer, Aluminum 
Company of America, and Charles Walte, manager, Farm Development, Reynolds Metals 
Company; at extreme right, Frank R. Nichols, president, Nichols Wire and Aluminum. 


raise to $3 an hour for a five-day week 
Baltimore cement finishers won a 15 


cent increase over their former $2.15 
rate and painters got a 12 cent in 
crease over their former we with 
both rates effective \pril l 

year. 


} 
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RADIANT HEATING IN CEILING 
BETTER THAN IN FLOOR 


Radiant heating placed in the ceil 
ing 1s more comfortable for the human 
body than that placed in the floor, ac 
cording to the John B. Pierce Foun 
dation of New Haven, Connecticut. 
The foundation recently made a study 
of the effect on the human body of 
the location of radiant heating panels. 


“WELCOME MAT” OUT FOR VETS 
WITH BABIES AND PETS 

Veterans with babies, pets, and musi 
cal instruments are welcome in a new 
privately nnanced low-rent project that 
Dr. Alfred A. Weinstein is building in 
Atianta. Dr. Weinstein, a former Japa 
nese prisoner of war, is the author of 
Barbed-Wire Surgeon. Dr. Weinstein 


likes children in his project so well that 
he has offered to set up a $10 savings 
account for any baby born to his tenants 

and tor twins he jumps his offer to 


$25 for each baby. 


FAMILY SIZE INCREASING; MORE 
3- and 4-BEDROOM HOUSES NEEDED 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
show a rising trend toward three and 
four children in a single family, while 
other bureau hygures show that build 
ers are concentrating on small dwell 
ings, Ewan Clague, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics commissioner, reported re 
cently. This means that families are 
going to have to find three- and four 
bedroom places or put the kids in bunk 
beds in the more prevalent on and 
two-bedroom dwellings, he said. Al 
though marriages, which boomed im 
mediately after the war, have settled 
back to a normal prewar rate, births 
continue at almost 4 million a year, 
which, Mr. Clague explained, leads to 
the conclusion that families are getting 
bigger. 
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INTERRACIAL HOUSING— (Continued from page 129) 





lowing remarks express typical findings 
in the segregated projects: “I don’t 
have anything to do with the colored 
people . . . they don’t bother me... 
I don’t mingle with them. I guess | 
don’t like them because they're col- 
ored . . . the Bible says ‘God created 
them equal’ so I guess they’re equal, 
but I don’t like them. I don’t like 
living so close to them. I think they 
ought to be in separate projects. Let 
them live their lives and let us live 
ours ... My ideas haven’t changed any 
since I’ve lived here . . . They’re col- 
ored and I’m white. They don’t like 
us and we don’t like them.” 


Attitudes Toward Minorities 

It is impossible to present more than 
a summary statement of our findings 
on the housewives’ attitudes toward 
other minority groups. Briefly, we 
asked questions about the Chinese and 
Puerto Rican groups, to see if the 
changes in attitudes toward Negroes 
would result in a change in attitudes 
toward other minority groups with 
whom the housewives had little or no 
experience in the project (less than 1 
per cent of the residents in any of the 
projects were Puerto Rican or Chi- 
nese). The results indicate that some 
change does indeed occur. There is 
more change in attitude toward the 
Chinese than toward Puerto Ricans: in 
all of the projects, the Chinese are con- 
sidered to be a lower status group 
than the Puerto Ricans. As might be 
expected, the most significant change 
occurs in relation to feelings about hav- 
ing Chinese as neighbors in the same 
buildings. The housewives in the in- 
tegrated projects are considerably less 
prejudiced in this respect toward the 
Chinese than are the ones in the segre- 
gated projects. 


Attitudes Toward Interracial Living 

While it is to be expected that there 
will be a positive relationship between 
attitudes toward Negroes and attitudes 
toward living in an interracial project, 
it can not be assumed that this relation- 
ship will be a perfect one. Many fac- 
tors other than one’s attitude toward 
Negroes may influence _ satisfaction 
with living in an interracial project: 
the nature of the neighborhood, the 
attitude of friends, etc. Here we can 
only present a summary of our findings 
about the effects of the two occupancy 
patterns upon attitudes toward living 
in an interracial housing project and 
the recommendations the housewives 
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have for future housing policy.* 

A majority (67 per cent and 71 per 
cent) of the women in the two inte- 
grated projects have positive feelings 
toward the interracial aspects of their 
projects. On the other hand, many 
housewives in the segregated projects 
react as though they are not living in 
an interracial project. Otherwise, their 
attitudes are more likely to be negative 
than positive toward interracial living. 
Of the women who report changing 
their attitudes toward living in an in- 
terracial project in the _ integrated 
projects, most indicate that they have 
come to like it better; in the segre- 
gated projects most indicate that they 
have come to like it less. There is, in 
other words, a large net gain in the 
integrated projects and a net loss in 
the segregated projects in this respect. 
As has already been suggested, one of 
the more important factors determin- 
ing negative attitudes appears to. be 
the fact that the interracial projects 
are located in neighborhoods that are 
predominantly Negro and that are also 
deteriorated and high in delinquency. 
It is likely that such neighborhoods 
work in an opposite direction to what- 
ever positive changes occur as a result 
of experiences with interracial living. 


Policy for New Projects 

Table 9 presents the responses of the 
housewives to the following question: 
“On the basis of your experience of 
living in a project where there are 
colored and white families, what plan 
do you think that the city should fol- 
low in new projects? Do you think 
that colored and white familics should 
be given apartments anywhere in the 
project, no matter what their race is or 
do you think colored and white fam 
ilies should only be allowed to live in 
separate buildings in the project or do 
you think projects should be only all- 
white or all-colored?” 


The opinions of the housewives in 
the integrated projects are in sharp 
contrast to those in the segregated 
projects. The majority of respondents 
in the former favor the integrated pat- 
tern; the housewives in the latter, on 
the other hand, would overwhelmingly 
prefer to have completely separate 
projects for Negro and white families. 
However, there are a number of house- 
wives who feel satished with living 
in an integrated interracial project who 


4In the full report of this study (see foot- 
note 2), a more detailed discussion is presented 
of factors liked and disliked in such projects, 
the effects upon children, etc. 





would not recommend it as a policy 
for their city to follow in new projects. 
One gets the impression from the in- 
terviews that a number of people who 
are positive in their attitudes toward 
living in an integrated interracial proj- 
ect find it a strain to buck the prej- 
udices of the larger community. Oth- 
ers, who would just as soon have Ne- 
groes as neighbors, feel that many 
other white people are prejudiced and 
these people might cause trouble. 

In any case, the considerable per 
centage of housewives even in the in- 
tegrated projects, who still favor a pol- 
icy of segregation is a warning against 
complacency. To be sure, much can 
be achieved, as our results have in- 
dicated, by an integrated occupancy 
pattern. But this fact alone, particu- 
larly when prejudice characterizes the 
broader community, will not complete- 
ly eradicate prejudice and discrimina- 
tion in the minds of all tenants in 
integrated projects. Full opportunity 
for the development of new friendly 
attitudes to replace the old prejudices 
can be aided by the stimulation of co- 
operation between Negro and white 
families in tenant activities and organ- 
izations. Further, the breaking down 
of residential segregation in the broader 
community (which is facilitated by the 
policy of integration in the public 
housing project) will reduce the 
uniqueness of the experiences for the 
tenant population in the integrated 
project. 


Summary of the Major Findings 


The integrated, in comparison with 


the segregated, interracial housing 
project creates: 
1—Many more opportunities for 


close intimate contacts between mem- 
bers of the different races. 


2—A social atmosphere that is more 
favorable to friendly interracial asso- 
ciations. 

3—A more closely knit project com- 
munity. 

4—More frequent and more exten- 
sive favorable attitudinal change toward 
the Negro people in the project and 
also toward Negro people in general. 
To a small extent, these changes are 
accompanied by changes in attitudes 
toward the Chinese. 

3—More favorable attitudes toward 
living in an interracial project. 

From the point of view of reducing 
prejudice and of creating harmonious 
democratic intergroup relations, the net 
gain resulting from the integrated proj- 
ects ts considerable; from the same 
point of view, the gain created by the 
segregated bi-racial projects is slight. 
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Association News 





BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

The Board of Governors is sched- 
uled to hold its spring meeting in Chi- 
cago April 24. On the agenda, among 
other items of business, will be the 
report of the Committee on Organiza- 
tion and Dues Structure and the report 
of a special committee on criteria to be 
used in approving sections within the 
Association. Heading the latter com- 
mittee is Jess Swanson, Director of 
Administrative Services, Los Angeles 
housing authority and President of 
NAHO’s Pacific Southwest Region. 


FEDERAL-LOCAL RELATIONS 

Disposition of Title V housing, the 
sale of PWA projects, and—on existing 
projects—cooperation agreements and 
PILOT were among the subjects up 
for discussion when the Federal-Local 
Relations Committee met in Washing 
ton March 31. 

During April the subcommittee of 
the Committee that is working on PHA 
development procedures, which in- 
cludes “terms, covenants, and condi- 
tions” is expected to meet to discuss 
the status of the PHA contract for 
financial assistance. 

Lawrence M. Cox, Executive Direc- 
tor, Norfolk housing authority and 
immediate past president of NAHO, 
heads the subcommittee. Other mem- 
bers are Howard L. Holtzendorff, 
Executive Director, Los Angeles hous- 
ing authority; Morris Miller, Attorney, 
Washington, D. C.; John Mitchell, At- 
torney, New York City; Maxwell H. 
Tretter, NAHO General Counsel, New 
York City; Miss Elizabett Wood, 
Executive Secretary, Chicago Housing 
Authority; Edward R. Baird, Jr., Nor- 
folk; and Harold Robinson, Director, 
Massachusetts State Housing Board, 
Boston. 


THE ARCHITECT AND 
PUBLIC HOUSING 

A final draft of a statement under 
the title “The Architect and Public 
Housing” has been prepared by a spe- 
cial committee of the Association and 
will be published and distributed to 
NAHO members during May. The 
publication will briefly outline how to 
choose an architect, what the architect 
does and how he works, when to em- 
ploy an architect, the division of work 
between architect and staff, the use of 
consultants to architects, instructions 
for architects, and the responsibility of 
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the local authority to meet the hous 
ing and architectural needs of a com 
munity. 


Ramsey Findlater, Director, Cincin 
nati Metropolitan Housing Authority, 
headed the committee of three that 
drew up the statement. Serving with 
him were Richard W. E. Perrin, Exec 
utive Director of the Housing Author 
ity of the City of Milwaukee, and 
Oliver C. Winston, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City. 


MAINTENANCE 

By-laws for the proposed Technical 
and Maintenance Section of NAHO 
were discussed and approved by mem 
bers of the Maintenance Committee 
when they met in Chicago March 6 
and 7. The members also discussed 
a maintenance program for NAHO’s 
annual meeting in Detroit in October 
and the advisability of adding to the 
membership of the present Maintenance 
Committee. 


Fred R. Kretschmar, Superintendent 
of Central Maintenance, Detroit Hous 
ing Commission, is chairman of the 
committee. Other members who have 
accepted appointments are: 


Charles ]. Harris, Supervisor of Maintenance 
Engineering, National Capital Housing Au- 
thority, Washington, D. C.; Syl Hidinger, 
Superintendent of Maintenance, Pittsburgh 
Housing Authority; Ralph H. Ingram, Public 
Housing Administration; Rutcher Skagerberg, 
PHA: Hamilton Vogdes, Director of Project 
Development, The Philadelphia Housing Au- 
thority; Cass |]. Heintzman, Maintenance Su 
perintendent, Peoria Housing Authority; Ed 
ward M. Ouren, General Housing Manager, 
Omaha Housing Authority; Howard D. Shaw, 
Manager, Ida B. Wells Homes, Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority; Edward E. Graham, Technical 
Director, Miami Housing Authority; A. M. 
Quinney, Maintenance Supervisor, Columbus, 
(Georgia) Housing Authority; Edward D. 
Murtagh, Principal Engineer, New Orleans 
Housing Authority; Ralph 4. McMullen, 
Maintenance Superintendent, Los Angeles 
Housing Authority; Daniel D. Webster, Su- 
perintendent of Maintenance, Housing Au- 
thority of the County of Contra Costa; Grant 
W. Eckman, Maintenance Supervisor, Tacoma 
Housing Authority; W. R. Johnson, General 
Maintenance Superintendent, Dallas Housing 
Authority; Clarence Wright, Maintenance Su- 
perintendent, Louisville Municipal Housing 
Commission; Emil L. Tramonte, Superin- 
tendent of Maintenance, Hartford (Connecti- 
cut) Housing Authority; Leonard W. Smith, 
General Superintendent of Maintenance, Cin- 
cinnati Metropolitan Housing Authority; 
Charles W. Brant, Maintenance Superintend 
ent, Dayton Metropolitan Housing Author 
ity; and William F. Knop, General Main- 
tenance Superintendent, Baltimore Housing 
Authority. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Members of the Public Relations 
Committee attending the National 
Housing Conference in New York 
April 3 and 4 took the opportunity to 
convene there to schedule their pro 
gram for 1950. 

Milton Shufro, Chicago, chairman of 
the committee, said the group would: 
(1) continue the annual report com 
petition started last year; (2) continue 
to issue the Public Relations a: 
(3) work with the NAHO staff in in 
creasing the number of press releases 
on Association work; (4) cooperate 
with the NAHO staff in running the 
press room tor the annual conterence 
in Detroit; (5) evaluate and publicize 
outstanding housing movies and slides. 

Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, Executive 
Director of the Housing Authority of 
the City of San Antonio, has accepted 
the chairmanship of the subcommittee 
on “Tips.” Mrs. Marion Massen, Chiet 
of Reports and Publications for the 
Chicago Housing Authority is chair 
man of the subcommittee on annual 
reports; and Daniel J. Ransohoff, As- 
sistant General Housing Manager, Cin- 
cinnati Metropolitan Housing Author 
ity, is chairman of the subcommittee 
on housing movies and visual aids. 

Other members of the committee 
who have accepted appointment are: 

Alexander Crosby, Consultant, PHA, 
New York; Emil Hirsch, Director of 
Information, Chicago Housing Author 
ity; Stanley J. Wojcik, Director Secre 
tary, Hamtramck (Michigan) Hous- 
ing Commission; John W. Beard, 
Executive Director, San Francisco hous 
ing authority; Don Humble, Assistant 
Executive Director, Renton (Washing- 
ton) housing authority; Milton Bona, 
Public Relations Consultant, Vancouver 
housing authority; and John Mac- 
Gathan, Executive Director, Schenec- 
tady housing authority. 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Committees for Year Named 
by Regional President 

A special committee of the Pacific 
Northwest Regional Council, to develop 
a housing report on recommended and 
suggested architectural standards for 
development programs in the region 
has been appointed by regional presi 
dent O. F. Rankin, Manager, Housing 
Authority of the City of Bremerton, 
Washington. Mrs. Margaret Fritsch, 
a housing manager for the Housing 
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Authority of Portland, is chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. Rankin also announced other 
committee appointments for 1950 in- 
cluding: 

Feperat-Locat Revations: Charles W. 
Ross, Seattle regional representative of the 
national committee. 

Lecistative: Lester Humphreys, Portland, 
chairman; E. C. Smith, Kennewick; Mark 
Litchman, King County; Charles Simenstad, 
Sunnyside; Mrs. Helen Graham, Bremerton; 
and Harald Bérgerson, Tacoma. 

MANAGEMENT: Harold Mitchell, King 
County, chairman; Mrs. Sybil Hansen, Ana 
cortes; Fred Senechal, Vancouver; Don 
Humble, Renton. 

MAINTENANCE: Leland Laase, Vancouver, 
chairman; Harold Mitchell, King County; C. 
S. McGill, Portland; George Dever, Seattle; 
William Schellenberger, Everett: Grant Eck- 
man, Tacoma. 

Memebersuip: Mrs. Lela Hall, Seattle, 
chairman; Howard Kindley, Portland; Edith 
McDonald, King County; Ivar B. Forsberg, 
Ephrata; Henry De Giorgio, Pocatello, Idaho 
R. S. Brown, Pasco, Washington 

By-Laws: Harald Bergerson, 
chairman; Charles W. Ross, Seattle; Harold 
D. Mitchell, King County; Everett Humble, 
Bremerton; Lester O. Nelson, Vancouver. 

Exuisir: Don Humble, Renton, chairman. 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND Dues Struc 
rureE: Miss Muriel Mawer, Seattle, chairman. 

NAHO News anv Ipea Xecuanet Rose 
Morry, Seattle, editor; K. C. Pounds, Bremer- 
ton; Roger Spaulding, PHA field office; Lester 
Nelson, Vancouver; Elizabeth Holleran, Butte; 
Henry De Giorgio, Pocatello; Charles Simen 
stad, Sunnyside; H. L. Scofield, Douglas 
County, Oregon. 


Tacoma, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Panel Discussions Planned 
For Annual Meeting May 4-5 

Panel discussions on various housing 
problems will make up a large part 
of the program for the Middle Atlantic 
Regional Conference, to be held at the 
Hotel Statler in Buffalo May 4 and 5. 
As a pre-conference feature, Public 
Housing Administration consultants 
will be available on May 3 to answer 
questions and help work out local au- 
thority problems. 

Clarence C. Klein, Administrator of 
the Pittsburgh housing authority and 
President of the region, will make the 
opening address on “The Task Ahead.” 
Later, during the morning and after- 
noon, panel discussions are scheduled 
on: relations between commissioners 
and executive officers of local authori- 
ties, the public housing market, dis- 
placed families, and maintenance, fol- 
lowed by a “get acquainted” party at 
which the Buffalo Municipal Housing 
Authority will be hosts. 

A closed session during which fed- 
eral, regional, and local relations will 
be discussed is scheduled for Thursday 
night. 

“The Family, the Nation’s Welfare, 
and Good Housing” will be the theme 
of the address for the annual luncheon 
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on Friday. Group discussions for the 
day will center around social case work 
agencies and the public housing pro- 
gram, maintenance costs, building de- 
sign and construction, and urban rede- 
velopment and public housing. The 
business meeting late Friday afternoon 
will close the conference. 


SOUTHWEST REGIONAL COUNCIL 
Brownsville Will Be the Scene of 
1950 Annual Conference April 27-28 

A “strenuous two days of work and 
play” is promised for NAHO members 
who attend the spring meeting of the 
Southwest Regional Council, opening 
April 27 at the El Jardin Hotel in 
Brownsville, Texas. Registration for the 
conference will begin Wednesday, April 
26 at 5 p.m. with sessions continuing 
through April 28. 

The main part of the opening session 
Thursday morning will be devoted to 
discussions of the early phases of de- 
velopment with talks on “Land Acqui 
sition,’ and “Building Communities In 
The Friday morn 
ing session will be set aside for special 


stead of Projects.” 


attention to new housing authorities 
with a talk on “Operating the New 
Housing Authority.” 
session 


An open quiz 
“Stump the Experts”—is plan 
ned for Friday afternoon. 

A pre-conference “Open House”’ is 
scheduled for Wednesday night, April 
26, a dinner and dance in Matamoros, 
Mexico for Thursday night, and a 
luncheon on Friday. The registration 
fee will include the price of the open 
house and the two meal functions. 


NORTH CENTRAL 
“‘Local Responsibility’’ Will Be 
Theme of Annual Conference 

“Local Responsibility as the Key to 
the Success of the New Housing Pro 
gram” will be the theme of the pro- 
gram for the annual conference of the 
North Central Regional Council, to be 
held in Milwaukee May 8 and 9. Head- 
quarters for the meetings will be the 
Pfister Hotel. 

Mayor Frank P. Zeidler of Milwau- 
kee; John Taylor Egan, Public Hous- 
ing Administration Commissioner; Dr. 
Richard U. Ratcliff, Director of the 
research division of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency; and Nathaniel 
S. Keith, Director of the slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment division 
of HHFA, have been invited to be the 
principal speakers at the luncheons and 
general sessions. 

In addition, workshop sessions will 
be held on rent and income policies; 
architecture; development costs; main- 
tenance; budgeting; relocation prob- 
lems; research; and planning for resi- 
dential communities. A business ses- 


sion will be held on the closing day. 
A buffet supper will be a feature of 
the first evening of the meeting. Lunch- 
eons daily are planned, as well as a 
tour of the Milwaukee authority’s five 
housing projects and Greendale. 
Richard W. E. Perrin, Executive Di- 
rector of the Milwaukee authority, is 
chairman of the conference and Ken 
neth A. Parmelee, Executive Director 
of the Gary, Indiana housing authority 


is president of the region. 













MONTANA 
Will Draft Final Organization 
Plans for Chapter at June Meet 

Final organization of a Montana 
NAHO chapter is scheduled for June 
10 when the Montana 
Housing Officials meets in Butte. The 


Assoc lation of 


Montana group voted to become a 
NAHO chapter on March 11. Earlier, 
a committee headed by Dick Tobin 
of Helena, had studied the advisability 
of organizing a NAHO chapter in 
Montana. 


COLUMBIA RIVER 
Holds Series of Panels on 
New Low-Rent Program 

Three panel discussions on the new 
low-rent housing program make up 
the program for the spring meetings of 
the Columbia River Chapter of NAHO. 
Ed Coney, economist for the Housing 
Authority of Portland, was discussion 
leader for the first session, March 15, 
on “Acquainting the Public with the 
New Low-Rent Program.” Francis A. 
Staten. a commissioner of the Portland 
authority, will lead a discussion on 
“Housing Surveys and Eligibility Re- 
quirements” at the April 19 meeting. 
The third in the series, to be held May 
17, will be on “Site Selection and Plan- 
ning,” to be led by Harlan Nelson, 
new chief of the Portland authority's 
development section. 


POTOMAC 
Holds Round-Table Series; 
Features Guests at Luncheons 

Three different series of round-table 
discussions, on three different major 
phases of housing and redevelopment, 
have been conducted by the Potomac 
Chapter during the 11 weeks from late 
January through mid-April. Every 


Wednesday during that period a round- 
table discussion was convened by the 
chapter—with a luncheon session held 
monthly, at which guest speakers have 
been featured. 
“The Total Housing Problem,” “The 
(Continued column one, page 145) 
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Management 





Train Managers 


to play public relations role in community 


The manager of a public housing 
community is potentially the greatest 
asset a local authority has in interpret 
ing the role of the authority to the 
community. The Housing Authority 
of the City of Pittsburgh is capitalizing 
on this asset by affording its managers 
full opportunity to secure all available 
information regarding the city’s new 
and dramatic redevelopment program 
and the part housing plays in it. 

Today Pittsburgh is taking major 
leadership among the large cities of 
the country in urban redevelopment. 
Smoke elimination, modern arterial 
highways, a billion dollar industrial 
and commercial expansion, flood con 
trol, slum elimination, redevelopment 
of outworn areas of our central city 
are not just outlines of a proposed 
drama. The first act of the play is 
over—enabling legislation has been 
passed; the community has approved 
the plans. In other words, the drama is 
moving into the second act. Whether 
there are successful second and third 
acts to a very large extent depends on 
whether there is housing provided for 
the low-income families of the city. 

Housing’s Role 

The changing drama is portraying 
the low-income family not only as a 
family that needs public housing to 
take it out of the slum but as a family 
who, by reason of its occupancy of the 
slum, is blocking the redevelopment 
of Pittsburgh. 

The growth of public housing in 
Pittsburgh to a position of full partner- 
ship in the rebirth of the community 
presents a new focus of interest and 
a challenge to the manager. No group 
in the community is better able to un- 
derstand the role housing will play in 
the future than the able and _ well- 
trained management staff of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Pitts- 
burgh. These managers, during the 
last eight to ten years, have dealt with 
the role of public housing in the Pitts- 
burgh community. They have devel- 
oped a sincere interest in the future 
of Pittsburgh. 

The authority knows that its man- 
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J]. WARREN MATSON 
Tenant Selection Supervisor, 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Pittsburgh 


agers are in position of leadership in 
this new enterprise and desires that 
they be equipped as well as possible 
to meet their responsibilities to the 
community as a whole. In order to 
translate this desire into a reality, dur 
ing February and March the authority 
arranged for a series of conferences 
between its management staff and rep 
resentatives ot those agencies most 
closely involved in the redevelopment 
of Pittsburgh, as follows: 


February 15, 1950 Tue Socratr Economic 
AND INpuUsTRIAL Furure or PrrrTsspurGH 
Speaker: Mr. Marshall Stalley As 


Alle whe n 


ence on Community Development 


sistant Director Confer 


February 23, 195 UrBAN REDEVELOPMENT 
Speaker: Mr. John P. Robin, Execu 
tive Director, Urban Redevelopment 
Authority of the City of Pittsburgh 
February 28, 1950—Crry PLANNING 
Speaker: Mr. Jennings I 
Chief Planner, Planning Commission 
of the City of Pittsburgh 
March 15, 1950—Heattu anp Hovustne 
Speaker: Mr. Herbert 
Chief Engineer, Department of Pub 
lic Health of the City of Pittsburgh 
March 22, 1950—THe FHA’s Conrrisution 
ro Hot SING 
Speaker Vr Oakley Heselbarth, 
Area Director, Federal Housing Ad 
ministration 
March 29, 1950—A 
PROGRAM FOR PITTSBURG 
Speaker: Staff of Pittsburgh Housing 
Association 


Streight, 


Dunsmore, 


Coorpinatep Hovusinc 


Staff members of the Pittsburgh 
Housing Association attended each of 
the meetings and their discussion at the 
March 29 session was in the nature of 
comments on the subject matter of the 
previous sessions and on the need for 
a coordinated attack on the housing 
problem in Pittsburgh. 

Each of these conferences was an 
hour and a half in length, with ade- 
quate allocation of time for open dis- 
cussion. A preliminary conference was 
held with each agency representative 
to outline the purpose of the confer- 
ence and to encourage the speaker to 


give the staff as much concrete 1n 
formation as is available. 

An authority. staff 
copious notes on the material present d 
\fter approval ot the 


member took 


at each session. 
write-up of these notes by the speakers 
involved, these “minutes” were dis 
tributed to all of the participants and 
became permanent resource material. 

Through these sessions, our man 
agement staff got the view points of 
both government agencies and private 
The Allegheny Conter 


. ] 
ence on Community Development is a 


civic agencies. 


planning and promotion agency whose 
leadership 1S composed of the indus 
trial, commercial, educational, labor, 
and civic leaders of the Pittsburgh area. 
Pittsburgh 
would progress at a dull pace if it were 


The changing drama in 


not for the impetus of this agency. 
The Pittsburgh Housing Association 1s 
a Community Fund agency specifically 
interested in the general housing sit 
uation in Pittsburgh as it affects the 
social life of the community. This 
association is well equipped to look 
objectively at the Pittsburgh drama. 
Future Plans 

The above conferences were arranged 
to span a short period of time so that 
a connected picture could be pre sented 
to the staff. They are to be followed 
by other series of conferences. Shortly, 
the authority will have prepared de 
tailed plans for its new public housing 
communities. These plans, in their 
various phases, will be presented to the 
staff for review and criticism. The 
managers will be given an opportunity 
to express their views as to the prac 
tical livability and operational aspects 
of the plans. These conferences will 
insure against many of the management 
headaches of the past. The future will 
bring similar conferences in such areas 
of public housing interest as the school, 
the social agency, the recreational 
agency, the veteran, and so forth. 

The authority visualizes a manage- 
ment staff that will be a public relations 
staff that can interpret to the com- 
munity as a whole the place of public 
housing in the Pittsburgh drama. 
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AT 
WATERMAN 
GARDENS, 


San Bernardino, 
California 
(270 units, low-rental) 


George Black, executive director 
of the Housing Authority of San 
Bernardino, submitted these pic- 
tures to illustrate features of the 
Waterman Gardens management 
operation that have attracted in- 
terest and comment. 


GARBAGE, RUBBISH 
COLLECTION— 


Wet-garbage cans are kept on the 
tenant’s premises and put out for pick- 
up on specified collection days. The 
pick-up stations have self-closing doors 
for wet-garbage cans. The rear of sta- 
tion is used for rubbish cans. The ar- 
rangement prevents flies from gathering, 
keeps dogs and children from overturn- 
ing cans. Each can and lid carries unit 
number, so that violations of rules can 
be traced. 


FENCES— 


Fences pictured are project-owned. 
They are constructed of 7-inch panels 
that bolt together and can be put up 
and taken down quickly. The palings 
are fastened between two 1 x 4 inch 
stringers, top and bottom, making 
it impossible for children to kick the 
palings off. Fences are available to ten- 
ants with small children . . . provided 
the tenant agrees to maintain the fence, 
keep it painted, with the Authority fur- 
nishing the paint. Tenant must also 
agree to keep all grass and weeds cut 
away from the fence. 
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COMMUNITY AUDITORIUM— 


The Waterman Cardens auditorium 
has a convertible out-door and in-door 
stage, as pictured. The back panel of 
the stage is mounted on a roller bearing 
track, making it possible for one person 
to convert the stage for either out-door 
or in-door use. The lighting is arranged 
for both uses. 


OUT-DOOR ENTERTAININGC— 


Part of the grounds at Waterman 
Gardens have been fenced off as pictured 
in the two bottom illustrations as an 
area for tenants and employee use— 
for picnics, garden parties, general en- 
tertainment. 








Like oil and water, there is no mix- 
ing of children and well kept lawns 
and gardens .. . at least without some 
kind of planned program and constant 
follow-through. 

What kind of planned program? 
What kind of follow-through? To find 
out if—and how—housing managers 
work with children to give them a sense 
of responsibility for the growth of new 
seed into a good stand of grass or what 
they do to get children’s help in pre- 
serving presently healthy lawns, the 
JourNat made informal inquiry among 
a group of housing managers. Below 
are some of the answers—a few bear- 
ing out the theory that children will 
cooperate and assume responsibility; a 
few taking a rather skeptical slant 
on the approach. 


IN SEATTLE, CLEAN-UP QUIZ + 
TREAT — SPRUCED-UP LAWNS 


Approaching parents through their 
children did the trick for the manage 
ment of Duwamish Bend in Seattle 
when a general project clean-up seemed 
to be in order. Teachers in the project 
grade school distributed attractive 
mimeographed questionnaires on the 
general appearance of the child’s home 
to each of the school’s 425 pupils. As 
a come-on, candy rewards were prom- 
ised each child who returned a filled 
in questionnaire with his signature and 
that of one of his parents. 

The questions asked were simple 
ones covering obvious items usually 
thought of first in connection with well- 
kept homes: “Do you have good grass? 
Is it cut? Is the tall grass at the edges 
cut? Is your fence painted? Will you 
paint the fence? Do you have a garbage 
can? Does it have a lid?” The question- 
naire also asked for “yes” or “no” re- 
plies to such statements as: “I have 
worked to make my yard and home 
pretty; I have planted flowers; my 
walk is swept”; etc. The form con 
cluded with the information that lawn 
mowers and garden hose were available 
for tenant use and that other tools, 
grass seed, and fertilizer might be 
secured at the maintenance office. 

The idea caught on so well the 
youngsters almost caused a run on the 
treat provided for them. And it proved 
effective in creating an increased inter- 
est in keeping up project homes and 
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WILL CHILDREN TAKE GROUNDS, GRASS RESPONSIBILITY? 


lawns. Mrs. Lela Hall, manager of the 
700-unit temporary project, writes that 
the appearance of the development 
noticeably improved within the next 
few months after sending out the ques- 
tionnaires and, further, the number of 
requests to the office for seeds and other 
fix-up aids also increased. 


TOURS, PICK-UP PATROLS INTEREST 
PROJECT CHILDREN IN LAWN CARE 


Two different techniques aimed to- 
ward capturing the interest of project 
children in grounds care have been suc- 
cessful in Philadelphia, according to 
W. R. Tucker, Jr., director of housing 
management for The Philadelphia 
Housing Authority: 

At one large low-rent project where 
90 per cent of the school children in 
two neighborhood schools came from 
project families, the management took 
its lawn care problems directly to the 
children through the schools. A mem- 
ber of the management staff conducted 
individual classes from the schools on 
tours of the project, including its play 
areas, explaining to each group the 
necessity of keeping lawns in good con- 
dition and the impossibility of doing 
so without their help. 

In other Philadelphia projects, patrols 
composed of boys from 10 to 14 years 
have been instrumental in winning 
“citations for clean streets” in their de- 
velopments in the “clean block cam- 
paign” sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce. Main responsibility of the 
patrols is to help keep the projects free 
of paper and trash. 


BOYS ARE “LAWN GUARDIANS,” 
PUPILS HELP IN CLEAN-UP WEEK 

Two techniques are used to make 
children lawn conscious at Chicago’s 
Altgeld Gardens: 

Main responsibility falls to the boys, 
who are organized in a lawn patrol 
made up of 13 units, one unit from 
each of the 125-family “blocks” into 
which the project is divided for or- 
ganizational purposes. Two adults 
supervise the boys in each block. 
Badges identify each member as a 
“lawn guardian” responsible for seeing 
that grounds are kept neat and that the 
lawn areas are not abused. On Satur- 
days—“lawn patrol” days—athletic pro- 
grams, movies, and educational trips 
are arranged for members of the pa- 


Manager 


trol. The entire group numbers 250 
boys. Plans are afoot to establish a 
similar organization for girls, according 
to Joseph Ford, director of community 
activities for the project. 

This year the project management 
is also working with the school children 
along lines similar to those described in 
the Seattle story. During the last week 
in April, designated “clean-up” week, 
each pupil in the project school will 
receive a check-list of things to do in 
the spring: plant grass, wash windows, 
etc. Each child returning the completed 
list with a parent’s signature will be 
awarded a gold star. 


FENCES MORE SUCCESSFUL 
THAN PSYCHOLOGY IN OHIO 

The following comments indicate 
somewhat less enthusiasm about child 
psychology and lawn maintenance: 

D. J. Ransohoff, assistant general 
housing manager for the Cincinnati 
Metropolitan Housing Authority, says: 

“T am afraid that our community 
programs incident to keeping children 
off the lawns are not totally successful. 
It seems that our greatest success .. . 
results from the erection of three and 
one-half foot fences in the more heavily 
traficked areas.” 

Another comment comes from 
George Bauer, housing manager, Maple 
Grove Park, Windham, Ohio: 

sf Valuable as it is in some sit- 
uations, an isolated approach through 
the project youth group . . . is in itself 
inadequate. Children’s memories, bol- 
stered by hope of reward, are often 
short. Sometimes the attitude that the 
other fellow is a ‘Stinky Davis’ stim- 
ulates children to tear up the new 
planting to get as much satisfaction for 
their little egos as do those individuals 
who receive management recognition 
and awards.” 


BETTER GRASS, LESS TROUBLE 
AHEAD, PHA REPORT PROMISES 

Keeping lawns in good condition 
would not be such a problem or re- 
quire such round-about approaches if 
lawn grasses were a little tougher—a 
little better able to take wear and tear. 
This is particularly true in housing 
developments, where a good part of 
the lawn area is shared by all the 
residents. 

There is some promise that sturdier 

(Continued column one, page 141) 
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CHARLES ANNALA 


says: 





“Our experience with the 
HYDRAULIC WATER 
RAM encourages us to 
highly recommend this tool. 
It has paid for itself many 
times in labor and savings.” 

Charles Annala, executive 


director, South Bend Hous- 
ing Authority 


THE HYDRAULIC 
WATER RAM 
is the finest plumbing mainte- 
nance tool available Mr. 
Annala’s experience is matched 
by that of many other housing 
authorities and managers. 


THE HYDRAULIC 
WATER RAM 
meets all problems of clogs and 
stoppages in sewer and drain- 

age systems. 


Write for 
literature describing it and the 
tough jobs it licks with ease. 








Hydraulic Mfg. Co. 


KIEL, WISCONSIN 





HINTS— 

(Continued from page 140) 

grasses will eventually be forthcoming. 
In a circular released in March, the 
Public Housing Administration _ re- 
ports that the grounds section of its 
Operations Engineering Branch is con- 
ducting an investigation of various 
types of grasses, aimed toward finding 
varieties that will be better suited to 
housing project use. 

Two such grasses (Alta Fescue and 
Creeping Red Fescue) have already 
been developed to such a point that 
they can now be obtained commercial- 
ly, the report indicates. Tests on these 
two grasses were begun by PHA last 
fall on 146 test plots, established on 
43 projects over the country. Addition 
al test plots are being established this 
spring to complete a planned program 
of 200 test plots on 60 projects in 30 
cities. Encouraging results have al- 
ready been obtained, the report states, 
although it will take at least two grow- 
ing seasons and may take several years 
before a complete evaluation may be 
finished. 
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Neu iecionncen Products i 


« 


: 


The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Before 
organizations or individuals make trial installations or use of any of 
these items or materials, they may wish to write to NAHO to ask 
if there is official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


JANITOR'S TRUCK PIGEONHOLES 
NECESSARY CLEANING TOOLS 








All the equipment that a janitor 


needs for his cleaning job can _ be 
placed on the Handy Janitor’s Truck 
pictured above, for easy carting from 
room to room on cleaning rounds with- 
out time-taking trips back to the sup 
ply room. 

Each of four holes in the side rack 
holds a mop or broom in easy balance. 
The tray carries soaps, powders, polish, 
etc. Hooks on the tray front accom 
modate dusters and brushes. There is 
plenty of space on the bottom for pails, 
wringers, dustpans, and other clean 
ing paraphernalia. 

Two main wheels at the rear and 
single swivel casters at the front are 
said to enable easy manipulation, even 
over thresholds. The base, measuring 
22 by 36 inches, is completely rubber 
bumpered. 

Manufactured by  Lewis-Shepard 
Products, Inc., 270 Walnut Street, 


Watertown 72, Massachusetts. 


NEW WALL FINISH PAINTS AND 
PLASTERS IN ONE OPERATION 

A new wall finish that plasters as 
it paints, and vice versa, has been de 
signed as a time- and money-saver e¢s- 
pecially for dry wall construction and 


for refinishing jobs. Called Stromex, 
the new rubber-base finish completely 
covers the wall in one coat, giving a 
“rough plaster” finish without the high 
cost of lathing and plastering, accord 
ing to the manufacturers. 

Said to be easy to apply with an 
ordinary paint brush, Stromex also is 
quick drying. The claim is that a 
room painted in the morning can be 
occupied in the afternoon. 

For redecorating work, Stromex fills 
in cracks, seams, small holes, and nail 
heads as it is brushed on over old 
plaster or wallpaper jobs. It comes in 
five pastel colors and white; the manu 
facturer says any desired color can be 
mixed by adding oil paint to white 
Stromex. 

Manufactured by Lowebco, Inc., 
1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago. 


SELF-ADHESIVE MARKERS HELP 
IDENTIFY SMALL DIAMETER PIPES 

To make it easy for a workman to 
find his way around when called on to 
do a job on water leaks, gas lines, etc., 
where he is confronted with an array of 
small pipes — any one of which might 
be twin to any other, even though one 
carries air, another gas, another water, 
etc.— the W. H. Brady Company is 
marketing a new Ourk-Label Pipe 
Marker especially designed for pipes 
and conduits with diameters ranging 
from “% to 2 inches. 

A typical Ourk-Label Marker for 
small diameter pipe is 2% by 9 inches 
long, made of a self-sticking fabric 
similar to adhesive tape. The name of 
the material to be identified is printed 
eighteen times across the width of the 
label, in bold legible type on back- 
ground colors established by the Ameri 
can Standards Association (yellow for 
dangerous materials, green for safe ma 
terials, etc.). The label is easily cut 
for wrapping around the pipe. 

Each Marker comes mounted on its 
own card backing, making it handy for 
carrying in tool kits and pockets. A 
folder and sample card illustrating the 
new small diameter Marker as well as 
markers for large diameter pipe are 
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available free from the manufacturer, 
W. H. Brady Company, Department 
123, 815 North Third Street, Milwau- 


kee 3, Wisconsin. 


PORTABLE PAINT SPRAY DOES WORK 
OF LARGER MODEL AT LESS COST 

“Professional equipment in capsule 
form” is how its manufacturers de- 
scribe the power-driven Binks DP 
portable paint spray. They claim that 
the one-third horsepower spray gives 
one horsepower performance for low- 
cost application of enamels, lacquers, 
house paint, shellacs, varnishes, and 
other coatings. 

The spray delivers 40 pounds work- 
ing pressure to operate a standard size 
spray gun. The motor unit is 157, 
inches long, 1114 inches high, and 71 
inches wide. There are no exposed 
moving parts. Fins on the compressor 
make for continuously cool operation. 
The “direct-drive piston” spray weighs 
47 pounds and plugs into a 110-120 
volt, AC line. Complete information 
including illustrated literature available 
from the Binks Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 3122 Carrol Avenue, Chicago 
12, Illinois. 


FREE! New booklet 


that helps you save money 
in Selecting window shades 










DURABILITY 
of window 
shade cloth?"’ 


Send for this free booklet that gives 
housing officials valuable information 
in specifying ‘“Tontine’’* window shade 
cloth. It’s yours for the asking. Just 
write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), ‘‘ Tontine’’ Sales, Dept. 201, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


*“Tontine” is Du Pont’s DU PONT 


registered trade mark for ® 
us wastable window TONTINE 
washable 
windew shade cloth 
—— looks better longer 
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is space like this unused? 





Evidence that indoor tenant activity 
space in many low-rent housing proj- 
ects is not being used sufficiently is 
contained in a recent report from the 
Public Housing Administration, based 
on a 1947-48 survey of the use of such 
facilities. 

Reports from 267 projects with com- 
munity buildings or tenant activity 
space—about half of the total projects 
with such space—show that 16 per cent 
of the 267 projects have no programs 
whatsoever sponsored by community 
agencies, either public or private. An 
additional 32 per cent of the 267 proj- 
ects have only one or two such pro- 
grams. For nearly half of the one- 
program projects, Boy or Girl Scout 
troops represent the only activity. Boy 
and Girl Scouts are also the only ac- 
tivities in approximately one-third of 
the two-program projects. 

Thus the survey shows that about 
half of the projects have two programs 
or fewer, including the 16 per cent 
with none. The survey also indicates 
a lack of program diversification for 
the various age groups in the projects. 


Tenant Sponsorship 

Although tenant-conducted activities 
are being sponsored in a number of 
the buildings where there is no record 
of community agency program spon 
sorship, the PHA report states: “Tenant 
leadership is recommended, but there 
are a number of activities invaluable 
to tenants that require skill and train- 
ing.” 

Another finding of the survey indi- 
cates that about half of the projects 
with no programs are located in cities 


of 50,000 population or more, where 
a number of sponsoring agencies should 
be available; some such projects are in 
cities of more than 250,000 population; 
the great majority of projects with no 
programs have more than 100 units; 
some have more than 300. 


John Taylor Egan, PHA commis- 
sioner, in a March 9, 1950 circular to 
local authorities and PHA field offices 
pointed out that PHA policy and stand- 
ards permit the building of indoor 
tenant activity facilities and the provi- 
sion of equipment only when such 
facilities can not be provided by the 
community. Consequently, he said, 
the facilities analyzed in the survey 
appear to have been necessary. Policy 
also requires housing authorities to 
work with local community agencies 
to obtain their services for project fam 
ilies. He also pointed out that in no 
event can personnel for direct super 
vision or leadership of specific pro- 
grams be paid for out of project rev- 
enues and that consequently working 
programs with community agencies are 
essential. 


Mr. Egan recommended that imme- 
diate attention be given by both local 
authorities and PHA field offices to 
tenant activity programs in order to 
assess the degree of present use tenant 
activity space is getting—urging that 
“action be taken by local authorities 
where necessary so that buildings and 
equipment in which considerable sums 
of capital funds have been invested 
can be utilized to the greatest extent 
possible.” 
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MERIDIAN HAS REALTORS ON ITS SIDE 

Never thought I would see a real estate board petition a 
governing body for the construction of an aided project. 
Last week I was present at a very well attended monthly 
real estate board meeting, presented a resolution for not to 
exceed 150 units of federally-aided low-rental housing, and 
after a full discussion, to my agreeable surprise, this resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted. 


W. W. George, Meridian, Mississippi 


MIAMI AROUSED BY CITY COMMISSION’S TURN-DOWN 

Both daily newspapers and an aroused public are de- 
manding a reconsideration by the city commission. Initiative 
petitions are being circulated and if and when signed by 
10 per cent of the registered voters of the city of Miami, 
the city commissioners will either have to pass the resolu- 
tion to sign both the slum clearance resolution and the 
cooperation agreement (both of which they have turned 
down) or they will have to call a referendum. 


]. T. Knight, Miami, Florida 


MILWAUKEE COMPARES PILOT WITH TAX PAYMENTS 

Thought you might be interested in a study that we 
prepared on the payment in lieu of taxes as compared to 
actual taxes paid by families prior to the admittance to 
our projects . Its release March 26 was timely to the 
point of being prophetic, since that very night a devastating 
fire in the sixth ward gutted an old structure housing 45 
families and causing the death of two persons. The amaz- 
ing circumstance is that I had this very building in mind 
when I referred in our study to “fire traps, half a century 
old and older, and milked dry many times over by human 
avarice.” I went through this building the very first day 
I worked for the Housing Authority and was nauseated 
to the point that I couldn’t eat any lunch that noon, so this 
mental impression has stayed with me. At any rate, this 
particular building, which has now been destroyed by 
fire, was assessed at $7000, which meant that for the year 
1949 the city and county collected $307.09, as the combined 
tax rate is $43.87 per thousand of assessed value. Dividing 
this tax payment by 45 families and again by 12 to arrive 
at a monthly figure, it will be observed that each family 
paid 57 cents per month as its share of the tax on the 
property. This undoubtedly is what the opposition means 
by paying taxes in the “usual way.” While it is indeed 
unfortunate that two people lost their lives in this fire, the 
incident, nevertheless, serves to renew our determination 
to eradicate our city’s slums. 


Richard W. E. Perrin, Milwaukee 


ROCKFORD REALTORS BLOCK LOAN—ASK FOR SURVEY 

We have not had very much success with our local ad- 
ministrative body, known as the city council of Rockford. 
The latter part of November, we submitted a preliminary 
loan application to the housing committee of the city coun- 
cil for their approval by a proper resolution. There were 
various meetings held with our authority and then the 
real estate board and the Rockford chamber of commerce 
came in on the picture. They were able to influence the 
aldermen by the pressure method, so that at the time of 
the vote, the city council turned down our preliminary loan 
request by a vote of 14 to 4. 
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Since then, the local chapter of the League of Women 
Voters has taken up the work and they have had a num 
ber of meetings at which various commissioners of the 
authority and the writer have taken part. At the last 
meeting, held at the public library reading room on Feb 
ruary 16, there were representatives from the real estate 
board as well as the housing authority. Approximately two 
and one-half hours were spent in discussion. Then the 
women went into an executive meeting, at which time a 
letter was formulated to the city council requesting that 
they take immediate action to obtain additional information 
in reference to the housing situation in the city. Due to the 
fact that the League of Women Voters are positive that 
there is an urgent need for low-income housing in Rock 
ford and that the representatives of the real estate group 
had not used correct information at the time when they 
put the pressure on the various aldermen (and believe me 
they used “pressure”), I have now been informed that the 
American Association of University Women are back of 
us, together with the racial committee and the labor or 
ganizations of Rockford. (Of course, the labor organizations 
have been with us from the very start.) 

At the last meeting that we held with the League of 
Women Voters, the president of the local real estate board 
presented a beautiful plan for slum clearance, which he 
assured the women was what was needed for this locality. 
The women informed him that the real estate board could 
sponsor the slum clearance program but that they felt 
there was a direct need for low-income housing and that 
that information would be conveyed to the city council of 


Rockford. 


It is interesting to note that the slum clearance program 
as advocated by the Rockford real estate board covered 
approximately one square mile of area. The board stated 
at the meeting that they would not expect any cost to be 
paid by the federal government, when I questioned the 
president about the same. Then came an article in a Sun 
day morning paper stating that the realtors are sponsoring 
slum clearance development—and expect the Winnebago 
County Housing Authority to obtain the necessary funds 
from the State of Illinois Housing Board for an urgent 
housing survey, to be made at the expense of the local 
authority! 

T. G. Lindquist, Executive Director, 
Winnebago County (Illinois) 
Housing Authority 


LET’S PROFIT BY THE PAST 

In one of the recent issues of the JourNat or Hovusine 
there was a rather interesting article in reference to the 
maintenance problems affecting the design of projects, such 
as the use of incinerators, relative advantages of one type 
of heating arrangement over another, etc. it seemed 
to me that the sort of subjects covered are of profound im 
portance at this time when we are getting set for planning 
our new programs ...I wish you could take several of the 
items mentioned in the article and have them elaborated 
on, in relation to impending design problems, by some 
particularly qualified persons in each respective field and 
accompanied by a general discussion of the article by the 
readers of the JouRNAL. . 


It would be a pity if we miss an opportunity to get full 
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benefit of the experience gained in the development and 
operation of the projects under the first program, as well 
as under various war housing programs, at the time we 
get into detailed planning of our projects under the new 
law. 

Sergei N. Grimm, Syracuse, New York 


IS A MAN’S SLUM HOME HIS CASTLE? 

I hope it is not too late to add a few comments to the 
pros and cons regarding Dr. John P. Dean’s contention 
that public housing has failed to achieve its social goals. 

If it is true—as is stated in one of the communications 
to the JourNAL commenting on Dr. Dean’s criticism—that 
a man’s home is his castle, then it is as true of a home 
in the slums as elsewhere, is it not? Why have we con 
cerned ourselves about slum clearance and rehousing of 
low-income families if it is not because of a sense of social 
responsibility? And if the community is justified in apply 
ing so-called “paternalism” to the degree of removing 
families from a slum environment and subsidizing them 
in decent homes, it is certainly justified in following through 
to make sure it is getting the maximum social, as well as 
economic, return for its investment. 

The contention of George Herbert Gray that among 
former slum dwellers 90 per cent of adults and 100 per 
cent of children respond to the standards of a new dwelling, 
at once, seems to me open to serious question. If Mr. Gray’s 
investigations gave him the right to this claim, it is more 
than likely that in the projects he studied there had been 
such careful “selection” of tenants that this result would 
naturally be expected. Literature on slum clearance and re- 
housing in England over a long period of time, and studies 
that I made 15 years ago of a dozen non-public low-rent 
housing enterprises in this country, give ample evidence 
that at least “some” re-education and re-habilitation of 
families coming from slum areas is essential if old bad 
habits are to be eliminated. 

Social housing management along these lines is practical 
and advantageous to both the administration and the tenants. 
It is difficult to see why this kind of education should be 
regarded as “paternalism,” if properly handled, any more 
than public schooling is paternalism. As a housing manager 
during the war, I was faced almost constantly with the 
need to seek and obtain tenant cooperation in keeping the 
grounds and community halls in good condition and the 
units in good repair. Is this to be regarded as an infringe 
ment of tenant’s rights? 

I note that another JournaL correspondent challenged 
Dr. Dean’s position by referring to a tenant who left the 
nice, new project and returned to his mountain home to 
go “coon hunting.” This illustration and the general con- 
clusion drawn reminds me of early opponents of public 
housing who used to cite rare instances of “coal in the 
bath-tub” as an argument against the rehousing of families 
who live in the slums. 

It would be my guess that the housing project in which 
the coon-hunting tenant lived did not offer any recreational 
opportunities as a substitute for the old pastime. It has 
long been known that some families resist transfer from 
slum homes to new projects primarily because they are 
accustomed to the old surroundings and afraid of loneliness 
in the new. This is just one of many “social” problems 
in a rehousing program that intelligent management must 
be prepared to meet. How can we expect all families to 
adjust to a new environment automatically? There is too 
much variation in human beings and in family life to take 
a completely “laissez-faire” attitude in public housing. 

Is it reasonable to expect a reduction in delinquency and 
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elimination of vandalism without an organized recreation 
program for children? Can we really anticipate better 
living standards and better citizenship, as stated in pub 
lic housing propaganda, if management refuses to acknowl 
edge any social responsibility toward tenants and to act 
accordingly. The degree of this responsibility seems to 
me to depend on what other agencies in the community 
have to offer. 

Perhaps this is the time to make studies of public hous 
ing developments in different parts of the country trom 
both the physical and sociological standpoints. It should 
not be too difficult to establish criteria for evaluating the 
contribution that public housing is making to the com- 
munity. 

Beatrice G. Rosahn, Plainville, Connecticut 


IS ANYBODY DOING ANY “FUNNY” BUSINESS? 

I was wondering if NAHO would consider a humor fea- 
ture in the JourNaL or Hovustnc—said humor pertaining 
to housing. Such a feature would, I believe, enliven the 
JourNnaL. You may wish to have one section of the JourNat 
devoted to written humor and cartoons—or spread the items 
here and there throughout the publication. 

As in other endeavors, housing, too, has humor. The 
membership of NAHO, I’m sure, has a raft of humor 
stored up that they would be willing to share if requested. 
Could be fiction or fact. 

My contribution |fact| is: a factory superintendent 
came to me recently—‘Is there anything you can do to stop 
the practice of one of your tenants who prances up and 
down on the lawn of your project in a sweater and shorts? 
She’s definitely disturbing my workers across the street.” 
I expressed my understanding to the gentleman—but secret- 
ly and to a degree, envied the lot of a factory worker in 
this instance. “I guess you'll just have to buy shades,” was 
my suggestion 

Anyhow, it’s an idea. 


Stephen S. Plaut, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


CONGRATULATIONS— 

I think the Journat is to be congratulated on its “new 
look.” I've liked the last two or three cover designs very 
much. 


Rose Morry, Seattle 





WINDOW SHADE 
HEADQUARTERS 


All types of Window Shades meeting with 
approved government specifications. Price 
lists and samples sent upon request. Bids 
gladly accepted and given prompt attention. 


BERLAN WINDOW SHADE 
COMPANY, INC. 


1206 McDonald Avenue 
Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 
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MIDDLE INCOME— 

(Continued from page 126) 

posed the HOLC were very similar to 
the arguments we are hearing now. It 
was prophesied that that legislation 
would cost $1 billion at the minimum. 
It was said that... it was communistic, 
that it was socialistic, just as opponents 
of this measure are now saying that 
the features involved in this housing 
bill are socialistic and communistic . . ,” 
Senator Lucas said. 


> 


On the House side, Representative 
Wolcott, ranking minority member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
attacked the cooperative title as infla- 
tionary, socialistic, and a rent subsidy 
when debate opened March 20. He 
predicted that if the proposal were 
adopted, a demand would be heard to 
reduce FHA and GI interest rates. 
Charges of “discrimination against vet- 
erans” who pay 4 per cent interest rates 
on GI loans came in the face of mes- 
sages from all veterans group’ in sup- 
port of the legislation, declaring that 
the co-op feature did not discriminate 
against veterans. The American Legion 
in its message to the House said a vote 
to strike the title was a “vote for the 
real estate lobby and not for the vet- 
erans of the country.” 

Congressman Patman replied to Rep- 
resentative Wolcott by offering toamend 
the title to include a minimum 4 per 
cent interest rate but the proposal went 
down by a 115 to 126 vote. 

Expectation as of the first of the 
month was that the conference report 
on the two bills would be out promptly 
and without controversy; that the legis- 
lation would be enacted during the first 
week or ten days of April. 





CHAPTERS— 
(Continued from page 136) 





Public Housing Program,” and “Urban 
Redevelopment and Slum Clearance” 
were the over-all titles for the three 
round-table series. A federal housing 
official was selected as the discussion 
leader for each of the sessions and, in 
addition, a local housing official or an 
interested citizen interpreted the sub- 
ject on the local level. Such sub-topics 
as the nature of the problem, research 
in the field, and livability in housing 
were included under the general head- 
ing of “The Total Housing Problem.” 
The immediate problems of providing 
housing under Public Law 171, the 
social objectives of public housing, and 
the social and economic implications 
of an expanded public housing pro- 
gram were subjects of discussion under 
the heading “The Public Housing Pro- 
gram.” Urban redevelopment discus- 
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sions covered the scope of the progiam, 
the problems, and experiments. 

Each discussion has been summarized 
and mimeograpned copies of the sum 
maries are available upon request to 
the chapter president, Mrs. Helen Duey 
Hoffman, 1701 Massachusetts Avenue 
North West, Washington 6. 

As a feature of one of their spring 
luncheon meetings, the chapter expects 
to have as a guest speaker Walter 
Reuther, president of the United Auto 
mobile Workers. 

Howard Brunsman, chief of popula 
tion studies for the Bureau of the 
Census, was the guest speaker at the 
February luncheon. 


CHICAGO 
Three New Committees Set Up; 
Luncheon Speakers Featured 
Appointment of chairmen for three 
special committees of the Chicago 
NAHO Chapter by President Freder 
ick T. Aschman recently launched the 
chapter on its 1950 work program. 
Jerry Knight, director of personnel 
for the Chicago Housing Authority, 
will head a personnel committee to set 
up a clearing house for job opportun 
ities in housing agencies in the Chicago 
area and will also work on job classi 
fications and standards. 


Thomas Bunsa, economist for the 
Chicago field office of the Public Hous 
ing Administration, is chairman of the 
committee that will study the effect of 
public housing on municipal tax rates. 


Federal-local relations in urban re- 
development is the third new commit 
tee, with D. E. Mackelmann, coordi 
nator for the office of the Chicago 
Housing and Redevelopment Coordi 
nator, serving as chairman. The com 
mittee will study federal-local relations 
problems that are being encountered in 


the urban redevelopment projects now 


getting under way in the Chicago area. 

Meanwhile, monthly luncheon meet 
ings featuring guest speakers continue. 
Byron Miller, general counsel for the 
Chicago local of the CIO Packinghouse 
Workers of America, at the March 
meeting told members of the plans for 
Landis Village, the cooperative project 
that the union proposes to build in 
Chicago. 

Carl L. Gardner, the director of the 
Chicago Plan Commission, spoke at 
the February meeting on city planning 
and urban redevelopment, and Herman 
O. Walther, past president of the 
American Institute of Appraisers and a 
member of the Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission, was the January luncheon 
speaker. He discussed land acquisition 
policies. 


rm 
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JAMES H. ENGLAND 

died on March 19, after an illness of many 
nonths. Mr. England had been the Execu 
tive Director of the New York City Housing 
Authority since July 1947. He was a mem 
ber of NAHO's Board of Governors for the 


two years 1947 to 1949 and took an active 


part in its annual and regional conferences 


ind committee work. 


On learning of Mr. England's death, 
NAHO President John I. Robinson wrote to 
the New York Authorit chairman and in 
conveying his personal sense of loss in the 
death of Mr. England, expressed the view 


ff the many NAHO members who knew Mr. 
England—“deep regret on the passing of a 
very able and lovable person.” 

Mr. England was an engineer by profes- 
sion and worked as a field and office engi 
neer in various parts of the United States 
from the tome he left the United States 
Army after World War I until 1927, when 
he entered the New York State Depart 
ment of Public Works. When he joined the 
Housing Authority in 1947, his most recent 
state responsibility had been the entire con 
struction of the New York stat 
housing program in the New 
York City area. 


state, he supervised the construction of many 


veterans 
emergency) 


During his career in the 


of its major institutions—hospitals, schools, 
office buildings, prisons. 


JAMES WILLIAM GAYNOR 

has been appointed as Mr. England's suc- 
cessor at the New York City Authority. 
Formerly he had been the Authority's Di 
rector of Management. Mr. Gaynor came to 
NYCHA at the same time Mr. England did. 
He 1s by training a management cnginecr, 


with master’s degree in business adminis 


tration. Currently he is a member of the 
executive committee of NAHO's Middle At 
lantic Regional Council. 


GEORGE R. GENUNG 

succeeds Mr. Gaynor as Director of Man 
agement for the New York Authority. He 
has been with NYCHA since 1935—since 
1936 as Director of Plant and Structures and 
since 1946 as Deputy Director of Management. 
He, too, is an engineer by training and has 
made frequent contributions to NAHO’s man 
agement and maintenance activities. 


HORACE W. WILKIE 
has resigned as chairman of the City of 
Madison Housing Authority to run tor a 
seat in the national Congress. Mr. Wilkie, a 
World War II veteran, has been an active 
housing figure in Madison and throughout 
the state of Wisconsin since 1945. The action 
of the state legislature in 1947 in approving 
an $8 million program of state aid for 
veterans housing is credited very largely 
to Mr. Wilkie’s vigorous work in heading 
up veteran support for the program. He 
was named a commissioner of the Madison 
Authority when it was first organized in 
1945 and for the past three years has been 
its chairman. He has been a member of 
the executive board of NAHO’s North Cen 
tral Regional Council. 

In 1947, Mr. Wilkie was named Madison's 
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outstanding young man of the year by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. He is a 
lawyer by profession. 


JESSE GARD, HARRY FREEMAN, 

K. E. ECKERT, ROY TAYLOR 

all resigned from the Portland (Oregon) 
Housing Authority last month as a result of 
a reported disagreement with the Public 
Housing Administration. Mr. Gard was the 
Authority's chairman, Mr. Freeman its execu- 
tive director since its creation in 1941, Mr. 
Eckert its director of management, and Mr. 
Taylor its superintendent of maintenance. 
Mr. Gard had been a commissioner since 
April 1949, whereas the other three men 
had had long service with the Authority and 
had all been active in NAHO national and 
regional affairs. 


FRANCIS A. STATEN, 

FLOYD S. RATCHFORD 

have been named to replace Mr. Gard and 
Mr. Freeman respectively at the Portland 
Authority. Mr. Staten was formerly assistant 
director for management with the Seattle 
regional office of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority and is now a Portland business 
man. Mr. Ratchford comes to the Portland 
Authority from Vancouver, where he has 
been with the Housing Authority since 1942, 
first as assistant executive director, since 
1946 as director. He is a member of NAHO’s 
Board of Governors and an active member of 
the Pacific Northwest Regional Council. 


FRED SENECHAL 

has taken Mr. Ratchford’s place at the Van- 
couver Housing Authority as acting executive 
director. His former titl——held since 1946— 
was general manager of the Authority's 
projects, a position now turned over to Le- 
land L. Laase. Mr. Senechal has been with 
the Vancouver Authority since 1942. 


HARLAN A. NELSON 

has also taken on a position with the Port- 
land Authority—as director of planning and 
construction for 2000 units of low-rent hous- 
ing under the Housing Act of 1949. At the 
same time, he will continue to supervise the 
planning and construction of 300 low-rent 
units for Vancouver, having worked with the 
Vancouver Authority on a consultant basis for 
some trme, 


CHARLES L. KAUFMAN, 
chairman of the Norfolk (Virginia) Rede- 
velopment and Housing Authority, on March 
22 received the city’s first B'nai B'rith dis- 
tinguished service award for a “lifetime of 
meritorious and distinguished service to his 
community and its people.”” In making the 
award to Mr. Kaufman, the organization 
cited him for his outstanding career as a 
member of the city and state bar, as an 
authority on taxation, and as an officer and 
leader in many civic enterprises. 

Mr. Kaufman has been a commissioner of 
the Norfolk Authority since its creation in 
1940 and its chairman for some seven years. 


HERTHA KRAUS, 

author of the series of three articles in recent 
issues of the JourRNAL on the housing needs 
of large families, working mothers, and aged 
persons, is in Germany on a six months 
leave of absence from Bryn Mawr College. 
She is serving with the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Germany as Consultant on 
Social Policy and Professional Education. At 
Bryn Mawr, Dr. Kraus is associate professor 
of social economy. 
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Agency 


Public Housing Administration 


Housing Authority of the 
Birmingham District — Ala 


bama 


Community Redevelopment 
Commission of the City of 
Los Angeles — California 


The Housing Authority of the 
County of Los Angeles— 
California 


The Housing Authority of 
Jacksonville—Florida 


The Housing Authority of the 
City of Miami 
Florida 


Beach— 


Housing Authority of Balti- 
more City—Maryland 


Attleboro Housing Authority— 
Massachusetts 


Boston Housing Authority— 
Massachusetts 


Chelsea Housing Authority— 
Massachusetts 


Gloucester Housing Authority 
—Massachusetts 


Hull Housing 
Massachusetts 


Authority— 


Lawrence Housing Authority 
Massachusetts 


Middleborough Housing 
Authority—Massachusetts 


Salem Housing Authority— 
Massachusetts 


Somerville Housing Authority 
—Massachusetts 


Woburn Housing Authority— 
Massachusetts 


Detroit Housing Commission— 
Michigan 


Housing Authority of the City 
of Atlantic City—New Jersey 


Housing Authority of the City 
of Elizabeth—New Jersey 


Housing Authority of the City 
of Newark—New Jersey 


Chester Housing Authority— 
Pennsylvania 


Scranton Housing Authority— 
Pennsylvania 


The Housing Authority of the 


City of Providence—Rhode 
Island 








Changes and Additions 


See January JourNaL, pages 12-13, for complete outline 
of reorganized administration. 

Fiscal Branch: Albert A. Rusche, Acting Comptroller 
Director of Project Planning: Sumner K. Wiley 

Audit Branch: Samuel S. Good, Director 

Area B Field Offices 


Fort Worth. D:rector: Clarence J. Stenzel 


Commissioners: Charles P. Marks, deceased; Joseph H. 
Loveman, Chairman; Morton Simpson, Vice-Chairman 


Executive Director: Percival G. Hart 


Executive Director and Secretary-Treasurer: Preston L. 
Wright 


Alfred Bolster replaces Daniel W. Sharpe as Commis- 
sioner 


Executive Director: Yrs. Dorothy Krieger Fink 


Commissioners: The Reverend Don Frank Fenn, Chair 
man; Walter I. Seif, Vice-Chairman; Dr. William Le- 
Roy Berry; Mrs. Henry E. Corner; Robert G. Merrick 


Executive Director: Robert E. Blackburn 


Address Change: Western Union Building, 230 Con- 
gress Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts 
Commissioners: Cornelius T. Kiley, Chairman; Joseph 
J. Benkert, Vice-Chairman; John Carroll, Treasurer; 
John J. Coleman; Cornelius P. Cronin 


Executive Director: Anthony F. Navoy 


Commissioners: George W. McPherson, Chairman; 


Thomas J. Somers, Assistant Treasurer; Albert P. Houde 


Executive Director: Robert L. Shannon 


Commissioners: Douglas R. Crockett, Chairman; Stanley 
F. Swanton, Vice-Chairman 


Executive Director: George A. Donner, 31 School Street, 
Middleboro, Massachusetts 


Executive Director: James A. Dalton 


Walter A. Burdett replaces Raymond Avenue as Com- 
missioner 


Executive Director: Albert F. Curran 


Director - Secretary: Harry J. Durbin 


Add Commissioner: Joseph I. McDonall 


William A. Stafford replaces J. William Farley as 
Chairman: add commissioner Daniel J. Tracey, Jr. 
Commissioners: Alexander J. Matturri, Chairman; 
Borok, Vice-Chairman; Otto Kretchmer, Treasurer; 
Arthur O. White 





Commissioners: Harry Holcroft, Chairman; Nicholas 
C. Sanbe, Vice-Chairman; Peter J. Murphy, Assistant 
Treasurer; Oscar E. Johnson 


Executive Director: Joseph A. McNulty, City Hall, 
Scranton 3, Pennsylvania 


Commissioners: Joseph P. Carroll, Chairman; Cornelius 
J. Mulcahy, Vice-Chairman; James J. Bodell; John D. 
Kilmartin 
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Incurved Shape Provides 
4 Times More Sealing 
Surface 


The incurved shape of “Good” Neoprene Concave- 
Cushion Faucet Washers provides FOUR times 
more sealing surface than the point contact of 
flat washers. consequently they shut tighter. 
As less force is required to close. the re is less weal 
on the washer and stem. Moreover. the hottest 
water will not soften nor weaken “Good” Washers 
or cause them to lose resili- 
ence. They withstand hot 
water 40 to 50°? better than 
ordinary washers. 
This is why “Good” Neo- 
prene Washers last many 

y/ times longer. 

* 
HW rite for Catalog 


GOOD MFG. CO., INC. 
191-197 Lincoln Ave., New York 54, N.Y. 








“Good” Neoprene 





concave Washers 














SWINGSPOUT ASSEMBLIES 

* REPLACEMENT 
SWINGSPOUTS 

* PACKING CAPS (Brass) 





All items can be installed in a matter of minutes 
cuts maintenance costs—-stops rotting of sink 
tops, walls and floors. Choi ot tt ple chrome 


or plain brass finish. 


ELANO’S Special Introductory Offer 
If you have not already received a free installa 
tion of an ELANO Swing-spout Assembly. send 
us one of your old. leaky fixtures. ELANO will 


install an assembly at no cost to you. 


Try our service at our expense. 


ELANO CORPORATION 


“Tailor-made Re pla ement Parts” 


Xenia, Ohio Colusa, California 
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Low Rent Public Housing Project 
Has Honeywell P.H.C. 


%& PERSONALIZED HEATING CONTROL, the 
fuel-saving control system that permits each 
tenant to select whatever temperature he 
wants, has been installed in Woodrow Wilson 
Court, project of the Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Housing Authority. 


Dollars-and-cents wise, no matter what type of 
rental housing project is involved, P.H.C. is a 
sound investment. It soon pays for itself 

through fuel savings. And P.H.C. means com- 
fortable tenants, satisfied tenants, less 


turnover, longer leases. 


With a record of many hundreds of installa- 
tions, P.H.C. has already proved its worth. 
All rental housing property — already built, 
or contemplated — large or small — needs 
the fuel-saving benefits and comfort features 
of Honeywell Personalized Heating 
Control. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, Minneapolis 8, Minn. In Canada: 
Leaside 17, Toronto, Ontario. 
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